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A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 

WO weeks since we gave in these columns some specu- 

lations concerning the changes in our national character 
and habits which will probably be effected by this great 
civil war. The creation of a great military power is so 
foreign to the character of our institutions, which had grown 
up through years of uninterrapted peace, that more or less 
of change is to be expected. We endeavored to briefly 
trace the probable operations of the influences at work in 
the distribution of wealth, the economizing of labor, and 
the effects upon the various departments of the industry 
of the country. We did not dwell at any length upon the 
probable changes that the war would create in the structure 
of our Government and the machinery through which the 
Government acts upon the people. Heretofore the cardinal 
principle has been that expressed by Jefferson’s motto that 
“that is the best government which governs the least.” In 
a measure this has been true of the institutions under which 
we have lived in times past ; yet, strangely enough, there is 
no country upon the face of the earth in which there is so 
much of government as there is in the United States. In 
despotic countries the will of the czar, emperor, king, sultan, 
or whatever name he may bear, is supreme, and itis in these 
countries that we find the ideal of very, little governing. 
As nations advance in civilization, while the individual has 
more apparent liberty and has rights accorded to him un- 
known under despotic rule, the government becomes 
more complex, and by means of the many organiza- 
tions through which it acts takes hold upon the citizen in 
many different directions. Thus, in the United States as it 
has been, the citizen has had not only the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose enactments were the supreme law of the land, 
but the state government ; not satisfied with these, he has 
had county, city, ward, and township government ; and, still 
unsatisfied with these, the citizen puts himself under volun- 
tary restrictions by joining church societies, benevolent 
organizations, political parties, of which some are transient 
and some permanent. Instead of there being less govern- 
ment in the United States than in other countries, there is 
more. Inno country are there so many laws passed for 
governing the citizen in the relations of life. 

It seems clear that one of the changes to be produced 
will be the simplification of the operations of our Govern- 
ment. There is an almost universal demand for the exercise 
of more power on the part of the Executive. This has been 
evolved from the very nature of the war. It is a serious 
question yet among lawyers whether the war for the resto- 
ration of the Union can be justified by the strict letter of 
the Constitution; but, despite that doubt, the urgent neces- 
sity of, preserving the life of the nation made all classes 





unanimous in demanding the suppression of the Southern 
rebellion. This same feeling has grown in intensity with 
the fluctuations of the war. There was some opposition at 
first when the Government seized with a strong hand the 
persons and property of those who were suspected of 
treason. But the public temper demanded just such exer- 
cises of power. The case of Mr. Vallandigham is a notable 
example of the point in question, On strictly legal grounds 
the’action of the President in this instance is indefensible. 
Yet when the matter was discussed before the people, the 
state of Ohio, by a majority of 100,000, sustained the action 
of the Administration; and had the whole people of the 
North had a chance to vote, the majority would have been 
not less than a million. When public opinion was so over- 
whelming, it was idle to urge the sinuosities of law by which 
Mr. Vallandigham might have regained his liberty. 

The recent suppression by President Lincoln of two 
newspapers in this city is another pertinent instance 
of the absolute change in the public temper on the 
subject of the power to be exercised by the Govern- 
ment. Had journals like the World and Journal of 
Commerce been suppressed four years since by President 
Buchanan, or even two years since by the head of the pre- 
sent administration, the whole country would have flamed 
out with indignation, and a call to arms to resist such sup- 
pression would have met witha response from every hamlet 
in the country. It isenough to know that in this case, when 
it was clearly proven that the suspected parties were entirely 
innocent of the guilt attributed to them, there was no such 
feeling of indignation; there were no riots or attempted 
riots, no official protests. There was some sympathy felt 
for the journals, but the matter excited more curiosity than 
indignation. Nay, in many quarters the Government was 
ardently applauded for the firmness and vigor which it dis- 
played. The very audacity of the act seemed to captivate 
the imagination of many of the supporters of the adminis- 
tration. We venture to say that if the Government had 
never removed the interdict against the reappearance of 
these papers, the matter would have been merely a nine 
days’ wonder, and nothing would have come of it. But 
where were the lawyers of New York then? Where were 
the men whom we are taught to look upon as the exponents 
and defenders of the laws of the land? Not a word was 
heard from Mr. George T. Curtis or Mr. William M. Evarts, 
from Mr. Charles O’Connor or Mr. David Dudley Field, from 
Mr. Daniel Lord or Mr. William Curtis Noyes, from Mr. 
James T. Brady or Mr. William Allen Butler—from none of 
these gentlemen, who claim the respect of this community, 
was there heard so much as a syllable in denunciation of 
what every man of them knew to be a violation of the most 
sacred laws of the land. It is idle to doubt it, we are in the 
midst of a revolution, and a revolution which will change in 
a very marked degree the character of our institutions. 
Henceforth the national Government is to be vastly more 
powerful than ever before. Instead of a Union the nation is 
to be aconsolidated government. It has already taken away 
the militia from the states. The control over the currency 
heretofore possessed by state governments and local 
authorities has, with general applause, been transferred to 
the General Government. The Executive was never so strong, 
the local authorities never so weak. The Washington Admin- 
istration, whatever form it may. hereafter assume, will always 
control the sword and the purse, and through them the des- 
tiny and perhaps the liberty of the people. 

The case of Arguelles is an illustration of the point under 
consideration. Whether he be guilty or innocent is irrela- 
tive to the question. He was covertly seized by United 
States Government officers, hastily carried from the city, 
and probably put on board a steamer which was to convey 
him to Cuba, and this in the face of the fact that there 
exists between Spain and the United States no treaty of 
extradition. Time has been when no such act would have 
been tolerated by the American people. Now they seem to 
acquiesce in it, apparently caring little about the right or the 
wrong of the matter, and rather pleased on the whole at the 
boldness and the power displayed by the Government. 

We do not think that because of this vast increase of 





power on the part of the central Government the people are 
to lose their liberties. Not at all. The education of the 
American people has been such that they will have tieir 
elections, their canvassing, their public meetings, and their 
right to discuss in periodicals the questions that divide 
them into: parties. The lessons which the people have 
been learning through generations they will not forget ina 
day; but it is no less true that the great military element, 
heretofore dormant, the worship of force consequent upon 
martial pursuits, will give a power to executive enactments 
which they never had before. It is idle to dream of the 
Constitution as it is, the Union as it was. These words form 
very pretty party cries, but in the light of the events of the 
last three years it is patent that radical changes are about 
to be made, or have already taken place, in the character of 
our institutions. It is the part of wise men to accept the 
situation of affairs as it is. 

Of course, we state these simply as speculations. The 
facts are as obvious to our readers as to ourselves, and any 
one so inclined may theorize as best suits himself. We 
submit, however, that whether or not our institutions are 
to be changed so radically as we apprehend, it is the duty 
of Christian men and all who have at heart the best interests 
of the country to see to it that whatever changes may be 
effected they shall come about without violence, and 
to submit to what is inevitable, trusting to time to make all 
things right. 








EFFECT OF THE WAR ON OUR TEXTILE 


INDUSTRIES. 


HE war has developed some remarkable changes in the 
textile industries of the country. In anticipation of 
the rebellion, it was prophesied that the loss of cotton 
would utterly ruin the manufacturers of cotton goods; but, 
so far from this gloomy prediction being realized, the first 
two years of the war have yielded larger profits to manu- 
facturers than any former period in the history of the cotton 
trade. Manufacturers held large stocks of both raw material 
and goods, on each of which they realized an immense ad- 
vance, giving them in one year a larger aggregate gain than 
they had realized in four ordinary years. This enabled 
the large corporations to pay handsome .dividends to their 
stockholders, and yet reserve an ample fund for meeting 
any difficulties that might occur before the supply of cotton 
was restored. Before the close of 1863 the surplus of cotton 
goods was completely exhausted, and the market had to 
depend for its supply entirely upon the current production. 
Here came the crisis when the loss of cotton began to make 
itself most feltyand the prices of cotton and of goods were 
to be regulated strictly by supply and demand. The result 
of this new position of affairs has been that during the 
whole of the present year cotton fabrics. have been growing 
steadily scarcer, until there is not at present in the hands 
of wholesale merchants probably more than ten per cent. 
of the stock of ordinary times, whilst the goods most in 
demand are engaged under contract for some weeks in 
advance of production. This of course places manufacturers 
ina position for making their own prices, and so insures to 
them a fair profit; but at the same time they are expe- 
riencing the heavy drawback of having over one-half their 
machinery kept idle, and consequently depreciating in 
value. An increase in the receipts of cotton has enabled 
manufacturers to start up a small additional number of 
looms during this year, which, however, has been found very 
difficult, owing to the extreme scarcity of skilled operatives. 
The receipts of cotton at New York for the first four months 
of this year were, in round numbers, 130,000 bales, or 60,000 
bales more than for the same period of 1863. Were the sup- 
ply to continue at this rate, we should be receiving nearly 
400,000 bales a year, which is wbout sixty per cent. of the 
average consumption north of Mason and Dixon's line. 
Considering that our mills have now to supply ten millions 
of population less than before the war, and that our large 
exports of heavy cotton fabrics are almost wholly suspended, 
it would seem that the rate of supply here indicated comes 
much less short of the wants of consumption than is gene- 
rally supposed. Yet, with this ratio of the supply to the 
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demand, we have cotton selling at five times its value in 
1860. It is very difficult to believe that the price of the 
staple is fairly proportioned to the wants of consumption, 
or that the present high quotations could be long maintained 
if the same rate of supply could be relied upon that has 
been experienced since the close of last year. But this 
contingency is very uncertain. Gen. Banks’s reverse puts 
back indefinitely the release of the large supplies in the Red 
River district and in Texas. The reappearance of guerrillas 
on the abandoned cotton plantations on the Mississippi will 
interrupt the raising of a large amount of cotton by the now 
loyal occupants ; and the order interdicting trading opera- 
tions on the Mississippi will also materially tend to check 
the bupply. All advices from the districts whence we have 
been receiving our supplies for the last nine months report 
the stock exhausted. It would therefore seem probable 
that, at least for the immediate future, we shall experience a 
greater scarcity of cotton than for many months past, and 
that our chief reliance must be upon cotton that has run the 
blockade. It is clear, therefore, that our great cotton 
industry, with its $160,000,000 of capital, has not yet got 
through the difficulties in which it became involved by the 
rebellion. There are, however, satisfactory indications that 
the trade will prove able to meet its embarrassments with- 
out serious damage. 


The woolen manufacture has perhaps profited more by the 
war than any other branch of industry. Fabricants have 
realized large profits through the steady advance on raw 
material, their stock of wool having increased in value 
between the period of buying and working it from twenty 
to fifty per cent. The scarcity of cotton goods has resulted 


in an increased demand for woolen fabrics, which by creat- 
ing a comparative scarcity has enabled producers to realize 
high prices for their goods. The very large demand for 
army woolens, creating an additional consumption of about 
25,000,000 pounds of wool, has also proved on the whole 
very profitable to manufacturers. Some of the large woolen 
manufacturing corporations have paid immense dividends 
during the last two years, and yet reserved sufficient to re- 


plenish or largely extend their machinery. It is estimated 
by the best judges that during last year and the present the 
addition to the woolen machinery of the country will 


amount to about fifty per cent., so that, as at the beginning of 


the war the capital invested on woolen mills was 


$60,000,000, the present capital reckoned in currency must 


be about $160,000,000. This branch of manufacture is just now 
undergoing an important transition. The improved finan- 
cial resources of manufacturers have enabled them to intro- 
duce into their works the most approved machinery and 


processes, and the result has been a great improvement in 


the character of their fabrics during the last two years. 
The financial necessities of the Government have produced 
an increase in the duties of foreign woolens that has largely 
tended to the advantage of domestic fabricants, and the still 
farther addition under the new tariff will have even a 
greater effect in this direction than any former enactments. 
So completely will foreign goods be excluded under the new 
duties, that any fabrics we have machinery to produce can be 
male very much cheaper than they could be imported. It 
may therefore be questioned whether, with all our enlarged 
facilities for producing, we shall yet be able to man- 
ufacture all that will be required. It is quite possible 
that the exclusion of foreign goods by the high tariff may 
create such a scarcity of woolens as will result in a generally 
high range of prices ; which, though advantageous to manu- 
facturers, would be an evil to the country at large. 


The expansion of this thriving interest is just now threat- 
ened by a proposed excessive advance in the duties on 
foreign wool. The wool growers of the West have appealed 
to Congress for increased protection ; and the response from 
the Committee on Manufactures was aproposed scale of new 
duties that would practically amount to a duty of about 
forty per cent. on all imported wools. This would prove 
prohibitory of the importation of the staple, and would 
therefore cut off nearly one-half the present supply of raw 
material from our manufacturers—the importation of wool 
being about 65,000,000 Ibs., and the domestic production 
estimated at 75,000,000 Ibs. It is not to be supposed that 
Congress would sanction sucha suicidal measure ; but there 
is reason for expecting that a compromise between the 
manufacturers and the wool growers will be agreed upon, 
which, though better than the extreme high duties proposed, 
will yet tend to limit the operations of our woolen mills. 
Manufacturers say, “ Let us, while the tariff on goodsis high, 
have raw material at the lowest possible cost, so that we 
may be enabled to make for ourselves the goods that we 


have been wont to buy from European fabricants ;” whilst 


the wool growers respond, “ Ifit is fair that you should have 
the advantages of a prohibitory tariff on woolens, it is fair 
we should have a similar tariff on wool.” 
between the producers of raw material and the manufactur- 
ers, in which the former can only succeed by crippling the 
latter. The solution that most benefits the manufacturer 
must ultimately benefit also the grower, for their interests 


sre identical, both being most advantaged by the largest 


possible consumption of goods. 
This prosperity of our textile industries, under the pres- 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


sure of an exhaustive war, affords conspicuous evidence of 
the strength and industrial resource of the nation, and 
shows that with all our losses the substantial interests of 
the country are yet acquiring strength, and laying a basis for 
commercial expansion on the return of peace. 








THE FORGER OF THE PROCLAMATION. 


E are surprised at the amount of unmeaning truth 
that is being published in some of the daily journals 
relative to the life and character of Joseph Howard—the 
forger of the bogus proclamation. Especially absurd is all 
that is said about the political significance of the act, and 
the attempt to make party capital for any side. The very 
crime itself shows that his political affinities or antece- 
dents are of no possible moment whatever. The calling up 
every little misfortune in his life to make a heavy sorrow 
heavier, and the endeavor to draw into the complication the 
names and characters of his friends and various men of re- 
pute, is a simple outrage. When a man is down some men 
think it a luxury to oppress him. Too many of our jour- 
nalists are ready with an iron goad, jubilant at any oppor- 
tunity to crush one who in an evil hour has committed a 
great offense. The present instance is a good example. 
Everybody is free with abuse, and only the papers who suffer- 
ed at his hand have said a word in his behalf. There seems 
to be a fiendish joy at the possibility of making deeper scr- 


row for a family already crushed so sadly. For ourselves 


we have no sympathy with this tide of feeling. Whi we 


despise the act and deplore the mischievous impulse which 


led to the commission of so great a crime, we also feel that 





It is a conflict 


there is a barrier of home and social friendship which no 
journalist has the right to transgress. Joseph Howard, Jr., 
had devoted his life to newspapers, and was admitted 
freely in the editorial circle. Whatever his defects and un- 
fortunate conduct, he but responded to the demand of agreat 
class of people for a sensation journalism, and in his attempts, 
therefore, however shameful, if the papers suffered him to 
write for them, he deserves something else than unlimited 
abuse and the additional sorrow of having all his private 
life brought jbefore the public. Even a criminal has some 
rights. If men will not yield these, then humanity should 
suggest the common charities of life. Editors should not 
take advantage of their power to oppress their erring fel- 
lows in the profession. 

We have known Mr. Howard from early boyhood, yet 
we could not conscientiously give to the public all the un- 
fortunate occurrences of his life with which we may be 
acquainted. His crime is great, and he deserves severe 
punishment for it. It matters little how much he has done 
that is wrong in years gone by, no true man could lend him- 
self to the publication of all these private matters. We 
know his life, and understand whence comes this last de- 
velopment. It is simply a deep-seated love of mischief- 
making, without any thought of consequences. And nota 
few who are pressing the yoke upon him to-day have com- 
promised at some time with him for the sake of a well- 
turned newspaper puff. We have in mind one notable 
instance in the city of Brooklyn. We scarcely wonder that 
he lost his faith in men. One well-known man whom he 
had lampooned and berated as best he could day after day, 
actually admitted him to a long and friendly council upon 
being informed that he (Howard) was willing to turn about 
and advocate his claims for the mayoralty. Howard had 
no‘intentions of doing any such thing, and afterward boasted 
that he could thus hoodwink areputed good man by appeal- 
ing to his desire for public office. This man, too, we have 
reason to believe, has made the pressure of grief deeper 
and heavier in the present calamity. It were well that some 
who have stooped to curry newspaper favor of this facile 
though dangerous writer should now remember that dis- 
aster has touched him most grievously. Itis useless to say 
that a man thus prostrated has no deserts. It is the rather 
strange that the cries of the people for a wild and reckless 
style of journalism do not ruin more young men, and drive 
them to such desperate measures. Howard would write a 
detailed account of some great crime, and he could see that 
too many would read and like it. Did he “do up” some 
political caucus, men patted him on the shoulder, and the 
papers would sell most rapidly. The very men who would 
plant their foot upon him now are those who once cheered 
him on in his reckless and unguarded course. 

We do not wish to entet any plea for Mr. Howard. We 
merely desire to express our disgust at the means which 
are employed to injure a family and the cause of religion. 
He was a reporter and newsmonger, and his opinions of no 
account. It is the height of stupidity to attempt to saddle 
any clique or party with the blame. He took advantage of 
his position to inflict injury, and in no small part the people 
who hunger for sensation dispatches and an inflated journal- 
ism are blamable for the crime he has committed. While 
for the sake of the press which he duped, for the sake of 
the public which he tried to deceive, and for the sake of 
sound morality, we trust he will receive as severe punish- 
ment as the law meets out for such a grave offense as his, 
we claim that some charity is due to him and some consid- 
eration to his friends, who, though innocent of his guilt, 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE. great contest is not yet decided. As we write the 
Union army in Eastern Virginia is maneuvering with a 
view to bring on a decisive battle under circumstances more 
favorable to it than were those of the previous battles. So 
far neither side can claim a victory ; nor, on the other hand, 
can it be said that either side has been defeated. Owing to 
the positions occupied by Lee’s army, and the fact that the 
assaults were made by the Union forces, the latter lost more 
in killed and wounded, while the former lost more guns 
and prisoners. That General Lee is not driven back is so 
far forth a success for the rebels; that General Grant after 
attacking Lee’s army has been unable to put it to flight is 
so far forth a failure on his part. At last accounts General 
Grant had changed his plan and was executing a flank move- 
ment on the right of the rebel position, which gave prom- 
ise of being successful, though, as the map shows, it was a 
maneuver full of extreme peril to the federal forces. In 
such a broken country as that in which General Grant is 
operating, a change of position so bold, so striking, ex- 
poses his flanks to the enemy, and perchance puts his 
lines of communication in danger while he is menacing 
those of the enemy. At the present writing the road to 
Washington is open if Lee chooses to take it. As for 
General Grant his columns are heading for Richmond, and 
unless they are checked by one of those brilliant move- 
ments for which he is already famous, they will capture 
the rebel capital. This recent movement looks like an en- 
deavor on the part of General Grant to unite his forces 
with those of General Butler, who by suddenly evacuating 
Bermuda Hundreds could march to the head of the York 
River and join the advancing divisions of Grant’s army. As 
we have said, this movement leaves Washington open to the 
direct advance of Lee; but it is not probable that he has 
supplies or wagons enough to justify any such attempt on 
his part. Besides,as General Grant has opened communica- 
tions in his rear on the line of the Fredericksburg and 
Richmond Railroad, in case of extreme necessity a portion 
of his army could reach Washington from Belle Plain by 
transports in less time than Lee could march overland from 
Spottsylvania Court-house. 


It must be confessed that General Lee has handled his 
forces with remarkable skill, and his troops fight with won- 
derful tenacity. It is doubtful whether any soldiers on earth 
could have done better. And the same is true of our 
army. Our troops have been handled with undoubted 
skill, and so far there is not an instance on record where any 
grand division has wavered amid all the vicissitudes of the 
march and the battle-field. Should General Grant succeed 
in this campaign, he will rank as one of the ablest generals 
in history. The difficulties which he will have to overcome 
would have appalled nine out of ten of the generals whose 
names are famous in military annals. It is doubtful whether 
General McClellan, General Meade, or any of the generals 
prominent before the country, would not recoil before the 
terrible losses which General Grant will be compelled to 
encounter on the overland march to Richmond. If he be 
not successful, military history will not justify his persist- 
ence in such bloody and fruitless contests. 


We judge that General Grant’s original plan of the cam- 
paign will have to be materially modified by recent occur- 
rences. It is obvious that his design was to get possession 
of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad from Knoxville to 
Richmond, including the capture of the latter city and 
Lynchburg. By this means it was intended to drive the 
armed forces of the Confederacy below the line of Virginia, 
and use the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad for army pur- 
poses, as we now use the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
There was sound strategy in this, for it is clear that our 
successes in Georgia are imperiled so long as the line of 
this road is held by the rebels. We do not see how Atlanta 
or even Rome can be permanently held while the rebels 
retain the possession of so important a line of communication 
almost in the rear of those points. General Grant’s plan 
for the capture of this road was at once bold and wise. 
General Sigel was to march up the Shenandoah Valley 
toward Lynchburg, while Generals Crook and Averill were 
under orders to march from Princeton to Wythesville and 
Newbern. Averill and Crook succeeded in their part of the 
movement, and got possession of the road for some dis- 
tance after defeating the rebel forces guarding it. Sigel, 
however, was unhappily defeated, and hence the whole 
movement miscarried, and at last accounts Crook and 
Averill were retreating after having destroyed a portion of 
the railroad. Nor has General Butler been as successful as 
the country could have wished. [He has cut the railroad 
south of Richmond, and compelled the rebels to keep a 
large army in front of him which otherwise would have 
swollen Lee’s column. When last heard from, Butler was in 
an intrenched camp, defending himself against the attacks 
of the Confederates. It is very unfortunate that the com- 
mand of this movement was not intrusted to a soldier more 
experienced in the field; for whatever abilities Butler may 
be supposed by some to have, this is the first time in the 
war that he has seen a shot fired in the field. As in the 
case of General Banks, the Government seems to have taken 





have to share his shame. 


it for granted that he was an intuitive military genius. 
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Thus Generai Grant’s original plan has miscarried, nor 
will his objéct have been accomplished even if he should 
capture Richmond and defeat Lee’s army. It will then re- 
quire another combined movement to get possession of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. But his tenacity of pur- 
pose is so strong, his fertility in expedients so great, that 
nothing can be considered as decided so long as he has an 
army able to confront the rebels. 

All the news from General Sherman's army is good. 
General Johnston has fallen back step by step, merely con- 
testing the ground to impede the progress of our forces. 
He is outnumbered, however, and his army has been largely 
depleted to swell the forces of Lee in Virginia. According 
to the latest advices Sherman was within a few miles of 
Atlanta, having captured Rome and Kingston. His success 
is very gratilyiug, for the capture and holding of Atlanta 
would be almost as severe a blow to the Confederacy as the 
capture of Richmond. 

There is every reason for encouragement in the present 
situation of military affairs. In the Southwest our troops 
are pushing on with resistless force, while in Virginia, ac- 
cording to the latest official bulletin, General Grant has 
turned Lee’s right flank and is marching on to Richmond. 
Unless some unforeseen mishap occur, we may look for a 
decided victory soon. The general confidence in General 
Grant is not without reason. The victor in so many battles 
where defeat seemed more than probable is not the man 
to be easily thwarted in an undertaking, however difficult it 
may be. Besides, the Government is giving all the aid it 
can, and with readiness that shows how anxious it is 
for his success. This augurs well. If more troops are 
needed, let them be forthcoming. If necessary, order 
the militia to the front, and let us crush Lee’s army 
once for all. That there are available resources enough in 
the country to effect this object no man can doubt; that 
they should be brought into use at this time no patriot 
can deny. It is blows repeated again and again that are 
needed for the complete defeat of the rebel army in 
Virginia. We have had too many little dashes, such as 
those by Pope, Burnside, and Hooker, followed as they have 
been by calls for troops and reorganizations. Let the people 
understand that the one great busiuess of the nation is to 
throttle this rebellion before the Fourth of July. This is 
emphatically the duty of the hour. It devolves upon every 
citizen and every ruler as well; from the President to the 
little congressmen who spout politics by the hour and 
wonder why the rebellion is not crushed ; from the meh who 
are devoting their time and money to the cause of the coun- 
try--and there are some such—to the partisans who are 
trying to make presidents. * The one motto for the hour is, 
Forward, March! ; 

While we thus urge a spirit of hopefulness and call for 
persistent energy in the prosecution of the war, we cannot 
forget the lessons of the past. The country has had able 
leaders before, and they have been baffled in their designs. 
Some of these were men of high military standing the 
world over; all were earnest patriots. Yet they failed. 
What were the causes for their failures is irrelevant to the 
point. And what has been may yet be. The future is be- 
yond our ken. We long for victory—nay, we look for it, 
but it may disappoint us as it has so often before. Hence, 
amid all the high hopes that we are cherishing, it is proper 
that the people should consider the possibilities as well as 
the probabilities of the case, and be as well prepared for re 
verse as tor victory. But we look for success. 








OUR FOREIGN POPULATION. 


E have shown from the census of 1860 that, of the 
1,500,000 people making up the inhabitants of New 

York and the adjoining cities and villages, over 607,000, or 
42 per cent., are of actual foreign birth; in New York city 
proper the proportion reaches more than 47 per cent. The 
intermingling of these with natives is not extensive—differ- 
ence of language discourage alliances with the Germans, and 
difference of religion added to natural repugnance prevent 
any considerable intermarrying with the Irish. Consequently 
we must add to actual foreign born the children of foreign 
parents born here, wha are by all family ties and traditions 
also foreigners. We can only estimate this element, as the 
City Inspector’s statistics of births are imperfect and worth- 
less. That foreigners are vastly more fruitful than natives 
is well enough known, but we doubt if the people appreciate 
the immensity of the difference. Here are some figures 
which will assist us in getting at the idea: Out of 19,474 
deaths recorded in this city in 1862, there were 1,235 children of 
native parents, and 9,621 children of foreign parents ; that is 
nearly eight of the offspring of foreign parents died to each 
one of native parentage. Making all needful allowance for 
difference in station and attention, this result shows that the 
births of children among foreigners are at least three times 
as many as among natives. Now the percentage of popula- 
tion under 15 years of age is about 35 ; of these, estimating 
by the deaths, at least two-thirds are born of foreign parents, 
say 180,000 in the city, which, with the 384,000 actually born 
abroad, will divide our population thus: Native, 250,000; 
foreign and children of foreigners, 564,000 ; that is to say, the 
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Of foreigners themselves we have but two nationalities 
in numbers sufficient to exercise any powerful influence— 
the Irish and the German. Without counting children 
of foreign-born parents, Ireland alone gives us nearly 
204,000 ; the German states, 120,000. The infusion of English, 
French, and other Continental people is small, and as they 
seldom trouble themselves about politics (the English and 
French especially abstaining from becoming citizens), they 
count nothing in the political aspect of our argument. 
But the character and conduct of a people making one- 
quarter of our residents is important in every point of view ; 
and the same is true in a modified degree of the 120,000 
Germans. There are radical differences which place these 
two elements almost in opposition. The German is generally 
industrious and frugal, willing to work for a living, and 
usually preferring to keep on tothe great West in search of a 
field for the independence to be gained only through industry. 
The necessity for acquiring our language gives the German 
a pretty thorough schooling in manners and customs before 
he can take part in government affairs. Then he is almost 
invariably a lover of liberty, both political and religious, 
and comes to this country with every aspiration for its wel- 
fare. Then the German is educated; in 1855 there were 
only 1,353 over 21 years of age who could not read and write, 
or one in 72; and these mostly had been paupers at home, 
for about then there was a stir concerning the shipment of 
such persons to this country. Thus, having many of the 
elements of a good citizen, the German, after becoming 
domesticated, is almost always an industrious, peaceable 
man, bringing the wealth of his labor to the land of his 
adoption, and easily harmonizing with the American form of 
government. We know there are exceptions ; but German 
rowdies, rioters, and other criminals are very rare indeed. 
Of the children of German parents, we may remark that, 
excepta disposition to begging among the very poorest, and 
a certain laxity of morals in their street perambulations, 
they are material for good citizens. They are closely 
attached to their homes, and almost always have a strong ’ 
love for their parents, which are excellent traits of char- 
acter. 

The other and greater foreign nationality, the Irish, 
presents very different aspects. They come here generally 
poor and vicious, elated with the prospect of getting into a 
free country where they can do as they please, without let 
or hindrance. Having a natural aversion to agriculture, 
they seldom seek the country, but settle in the first low 
tenement house that stands in their way. There is little 
family cohesion among them, the parents looking upon the 
children as so many accidents of life, and the children very 
soon abandoning the parents for a vagabond street existence. 
Speaking the language already, there is no opportunity for 
discip¥ne in study as in the case of the German. Impro- 
vident to the last degree, very generally intemperate, never 
caring for to-morrow, bigoted in what they call national 
pride, maintaining all the superstitions of their own land, 
fenced around by the inexorable laws of their religion, looking 
upon every thrifty, well-to-do man as their oppressor, they 
stand among us almost in the position of strangers and 
enemies. As to their natural intractability under any 
government, we imagine no argument is needed ; they have 
never yet shown, as a class, that they are fitted for self- 
government, and while at eternal war with their Saxon op- 
pressors they have proved a thousand times over, that, like 
all Celtic peoples, they can be peaceably governed only by 
some form of temporal or spiritual tyranny. 

Now the reader may imagine that these statements are too 
strong. Let us give the figures that will prove most of 
them mild indeed. As to Irish pauperism : For eight years, 
1855 to 1862, 255,957 out-door poor were relieved by the 
Alms-house Department. Of these, 170,290 were Irish, which 
is an excess of 98,904 beyond the actual ratio of Irish popu- 
lation. Every other nationality was largely the other way. 
In the Alms-house proper during that time, 28,365 were re- 
lieved, of whom 18,438 were Irish, an excess of 10,538, or 
133 per cent. Every othernation save England and Scotland 
was the other way. In Bellevue Hospital, for eight years, 
55,876 were admitted, of whom 39,402 were Irish, an excess 
of 22,819, or 146 per cent. In the city dispensaries, for nine 
years, 1,155,824 were relieved, of whom 678,000 were foreign, 
the nationalities not being stated ; but in the Report of the 
New York Dispensary for 1862 we find the following : 


“The number of native patients (for the year), including vac- 
cinated children, was 12,031; that of foreign born, 29,732. The 
latter were almost exclusively Irish, the other nationalities being 
represented by very small fractions, and the Italians, who previously 
represented, the largest percentage after the Irish, having com- 
pletely disappeared.” 


The Association for the Relief of the Poor makes no 
regular statements of the nationalities of those relieved 
through their efforts, but in one report it puts the foreign- 
ers of all kinds relieved at 73 per cent., adding elsewhere 
that “ the excess of poverty and crime among the Irish, as 
compared with natives of other countries, is a curious fact.” 
Then as to Irish crime, let us see how the facts look: In 
1860-61-62 the police made 219,011 arrests, of whom 
123,591 were Irish, being an excess over the actual ratio of 
population of 62,509, or 102 per cent. ‘In the Penitentiary, 





oreign element is just about 70 per cent. 


for eight years, 17,174 were received, 8,126 being Irish, an 
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excess of 3,336, or 70 per cent. The city Prison, for four 
years, received a few less than 200,000, of whom 114,643 
were Irish, an excess of 58,643, or more-than 100 per cent. 
These facts are indubitable, and speak far more effectually 
than words of the character of our importations from the 
Evergreen Isle. 

It may seem almost incredible, but it is true, that the 
children of Irish parents, born here, are more wicked and 
more dangerous than their parents. The close observer 
has long known that nine-tenths of the ruffianism, drunken- 
ness, and lawless violence of the city were of their making. 
They seem to add to inherited vice all that can be acquired 
from active study, and finally become the demons of the 
metropolis. On this point let us refer to the Report of the 
Association for the Relief of the Poor for 1863. In speaking 
of the terrible riots in July the report says: 


“The fact is indisputable that boys from eight to fourteen years 
of age constituted a large proportion of every division of the mob, 
and in many instances were pusbed forward to make the first 
attack on buildings, with the presumption which proved true in 
every case, that the defenders of the property would not shoot 
children. The adult rioters, meanwhile, stood back without lifting 
a hand until the work of destruction was commenced, but they 
encouragingly joined in the shouts and yells of the younger mis- 
creants, as they sent successive showers of stones through the 
windows. The rage of the mob having thus been worked up to 
brutal ferocity, the older boys and men and fiendish women rushed 
on to complete the work of demolition and plunder. And this 
description, let it be observed, applies to nearly every case of out- 
rage which disgraced the city. Boys, chiefly of Irish parentage, 
not over seven years of age, armed with clubs and pieces of iron 
hoops, were seen marshaling others older and younger than them- 
selves to hunt ‘ the nagurs,’ while lads not above twelve years old 
were carrying revolvers to shoot the unfortunate victims of their 
hate. The first murderous assault upon the unoffending and de- 
fenseless negroes in the western part of the city was made by 
these young demons, hounded on to the perpetration of worse than 
savage atrocities by women, who, incredible as it may appear, 
were among the spectators, and gloated over these revolting bar- 
barities. And wherever the outbreak raged most furiously, these 
juvenile rioters were among the most active to burn, to rob, and 
to torture.” 


Let us add, by way of farther illustration, the figures 
from the Report of the Commissioners of Charities and 
Corrections for 1863—premising that this second year of 
the war would naturally have taken away a large propor- 
tion of those who depend upon public charity for subsist- 





ence. We find the results as follows: 

Institutions. Whole No. Irish. Other Foreign. Native. 
Alms-house (adults)..........- 1,921 1,316 323 282 
Lunatic Asylum,.... .......+ 342 144 105 93 
Bellevue Hospital,.........+. + 6,534 4,151 1,112 1,271 
Outdoor Poor....... . 10,782 7,017 2,036 1,729 
Penitentiary ... .... .. 1,226 701 272 253 
Island Hospital... oe 7,431 4,752 1,184 1,495 
City Prisons.......--..+-6. eee 32,592 18,350 5,488 8,754 

Total... csceccccee 6.088 36,431 10,520 13,877 
Actual Proper Ratio........... 60,828 15,200 13,400 32,228 


So it seems that the Irish—not reckoning their childrca 
born here—show an excess of 21,231, or more than 140 per 
cent.; all other foreigners show a deficiency of 2,900, or 
nearly 30 per cent., while natives are deficient 18,361, or 
more than three-fifths. 

But this article is becoming too long. We have shown 
from facts that cannot be disputed or argued away some of 
the leading characteristics of the people who in this city 
control our elections, and thereby assume the responsibility 
of such government as we enjoy. We may again recur to 
the subject. 








AMERICAN COINS. 


E have devoted one article to a history of the rise and 
progress of the numismatic fever in this country. 

We propose now to outline, for the benefit of those who are 
novices in it, the general cabinet divisions or depariments 
of American coins. Experienced numismatists will pardon 
the details and minutie to which it is necessary that we 
descend, for the benefit of young beginners whom we desire 
to benefit. We shall perhaps best serve our purpose by 
dealing with the subject historically, and giving a sketch of 
the advance of the art of coinage in the United States from 
the earliest days. But in this we shall not attempt to ex- 
haust the subject, preferring rather to suggest and leave the 
reader to search for farther information in the various books 
which are now to be found in the stores and public libraries. 
The first coinage in the United States was that known as 
the N. E. coinage, a shilling and sixpence, struck in Massa- 
chusetts at the colonial mint about 1652. These coins had 
no legend except the letters N. E. and the numeral letters 
XII. and VI. on the shilling and sixpence respectively. They 
were displaced at an early date, possibly in the very year of 
their coinage, by the pine-tree shilling and sixpence, which 
are familiar to most readers. Subsequently the pine-tree 
threepence and twopence were coined. All these-were dated 
1652, without reference to the year of their actual coinage. 
The-wants of the colonists were not supplied by this coinage, 
and they continued to use foreign coin down to a much later 
period. The first copper coined in this country was the 
Higley copper, so called, struck at Granby, in Connecticut, in 
1737, by a Dr. Higley. Tradition says that he mined, coined, 
and fixed a value to his own copper. That value was rather 
representative than actual, for ove of the varieties was of 
the value of threepence, though its size was no greater than 
a half-penny. These Higley or Granby coppers are now 
exceedingly rare, and highly prized by collectors. The 





N. E. money is very scarce; the pine-tree coins are abundant, 
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though some varieties are very rarely met with. This early 
coinage of the country may be said to stand by itself in the 
American series, and to form a separate department. 

Next to it is the foreign coinage intended for use in this 
country. The variety of this series is large, and we shall 
make no attempt to enumerate the pieces in this brief 
sketch. They are of various value, according to their re- 
spective variety. An English copper with thelegend “God 
save Carolina and the Lords proprietors ” is one of the most 
costly, and yet it is probably little more than a British 
token. The “Rosa Americana” series is among the most 
interesting. But our limits require that we confine our- 
selves, for the present at least, strictly to American coinage. 

The several states early felt the need of copper coin, and 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey undertook to supply their citizens shortly after the 
close of the Revolutionary war. The New England States 
coined abundantly. New York seems to have produced 
very little coin. Several of the pieces belonging to the New 
York series were struck in England, and those which were 
emitted here were apparently little more than trial pieces. 
We may pause to notice with particularity the George Clin- 
ton copper, since that|has become such a popular coin 
among the collectors. It is impossible to determine the 
date of its issue, or whether it was of American origin. It 
seems not unlikely that it was struck in Orange county, but 
the exceeding scarcity of specimens would appear to indi- 
cate that only a few trial pieces were issued, when possibly 
the die broke. The coin is one of the very few issues of 
the last century, having a portrait of an American citizen. 
Several of the heads on Connecticut coppers are supposed 
to be portraits, but this is problematical. The George Clin- 
ton copper has been recently sold at auction in New York 
for $225. We note this only as indicating the height of the 
fever for collecting such specimens. 

In Maryland, one Chalmers, at Annapolis, issued a silver 
series. It is not certain that it was coined in America. 
The Connecticut coinage was extensive. There were several 
hundred dies in use by the contractors who supplied the 
coin. The varieties are consequently numerous, and but 
few are rare. The Massachusetts half-cents are rare, but 
the cent is quite common. The Vermont coins are mostly 
common, as also are the New Jersey. 

The coinage of the United States mint does not commence 
till 1793. Previous to this date the continental coppers 
known as the Fugio or Franklin cent had been issued by 
authority of Congress, and this copper long supplied the 
wants of the country. The mint was founded prior to 1793, 
and struck a few specimen pieces. It is perhaps as well for 
collectors to place these coins with the regular qnited States 
series, excepting only the Washington pieces, which belong 
to the Washington series. 

There is a copper and also a silver piece of 1792, known 
in copper as the Washington cent of 1792, in silver as the 
Washington half-dollar, which is one of the first coins struck 
in Philadelphia. This was probably the work of an American 
artist. The Washington pieces of 1791 are English. The 
1792 was probably a pattern for a half-dollar, the copper 
specimens being trial pieces. The Washington series in- 
cludes all coins, medals, and medalets, and tokens having the 
head of Washington or any historical allusion to him. It 
commences with a series of English-struck tokens, and 
continues to the present year. It is impossible to enumerate 
the varieties, as new specimens are constantly found or 
made. It is perhaps the most interesting department of 
American numismatics, and it is earnestly to be desired that 
the attention which has been paid to it at the mint and 
elsewhere may yet lead to the adoption of the head of 
Washington on some one or more of the circulating coins of 
the country. 

We have not thus far attempted a definite account of any 
of the colonial coins of the country, nor a catalogue of the 
varieties. We are merely engaged in outlining the depart- 
ments of American numismatics, and having named the 
foreign-struck coins, the early colonial and private coinage, 
the state coinage, and the Washington series, we may turn 
our attention briefly to the United States mint. 

We should remark, however, that the common custom of 
collectors is to divide the foreign-struck coins among the 
states and colonies wherever their actual design for a par- 
ticular state or colony is manifest. 

The mint first struck experimental pieces, such as the 
disme and half-disme, said to have been coined for Wash- 
ington from silver furnished by him. In 1793 the cent and 
half-cent were issued. Several varieties of the cent were 
coined that year. In 1794 the dollar, half-dollar, and half- 
dime were issued. In 1795 the eagle and half-eagle, as well 
as the dime, appeared ; and in 1796 the quarter-eagle and 
quarter-dollar. The mint series have been frequently inter- 
rupted, the cent having been issued regularly in every year 
except 1815, but other coins frequently omitted. 

In collecting cents it is found that 1793 is not easily found 
in good condition; 1799 is the rarest year; few good speci- 
mens are known; 1804 is also rare, but more common than‘1799. 
Specimens of all the other years are found without difficulty, 
but high prices are paid for elegant. uncirculated specimens. 

The dollar of 1794 is very rare. Half-dollars of 1796 and 
179% are excessively rare. The early dimes and half-dimes 





are not easily found. In some years only a few proof coins 
were struck, and these are always high priced and difficult 
to obtain. The dollar and half-dollars of 1804 are perhaps 
the rarest coin of the entire mint series. But one specimen 
of the dollar is known. The dies exist in Philadelphia, and 
a few years ago a few specimens were privately struck, but 
recalled and supposed to be destroyed. 

Pattern pieces, struck as proposals or experiments for 
coins, form a separate series. They are numerous, and 
some are rare. 

We have thus sketched the general divisions of the 
American series of coins, saying nothing of medals, medalets, 
and tokens. These form separate departments. One of the 
most interesting and valuable of these series is found in the 
political tokens and medals which have been struck in vari- 
ous election campaigns. They are historically important, 
and the curious legends which many of them bear render 
them interesting, as perpetuating in metal the history 
of various issues on which elections have been contested. 


The presidential or political series forms a marked feature 


in an American collection. The tokens and medalets, which 
are almost numberless, are divided into various classes, and 
are generally of minor interest. All these must be reserved 
for another article hereafter. 

It will be very manifest, from the condensed view thus 
given, that the United States, although very young among 
nations, presents a field for numismatic inquiry and collec- 
tion which may well occupy the attention of any person in- 
terested in history or in art. It is not within our present 
purpose to discuss the artistic character of our coins or 
medals. But it is safe to say that there is room for improve- 
ment in the mint. We have never issued silver coins since 
1808 that were equal as work of art to those which preceded 
that time. And the copper coinage of the country may also 
be said to have deteriorated in beauty rather than improved. 
At the present time our entire series of gold, silver, and 
nickel is a disgrace to the nation. The point to be attained 
in a nation’s coins is the highest possible beauty consistent 
with protection against abrasion. We have neither the 
beauty of art nor the protection from wearing. We trust 
that the attention now paid to the subject will produce a 
permanently good effect on the national coinage. 


LOOK TO YOUR NAME. 


IEWED in all its heraldic bearings, the growing tendency 
displayed by our .opulent citizens to put armorial 
devices upon the panels of their carriages, and liveries upon 
their serving-men, seems to argue a lapse from the republican 
simplicity on which erstwhile we were wont to pride our- 
selves. Ambition is apt to come with wealth, and, in many 
cases, it comes in the form of anxiety about lineage. He 
who builds himself a cut-stone house ought to have ¢ad a 
grandfather at least. It is necessary for the man who erects 
a cut-stone house with a conservatory annexed to it to es- 
tablish his claim to a great grandfather, at any rate on the 
paternal side of his descent. All this is merely a matter of 
business now; and the heraldry offices that have already 
taken root among us are ready, for a certain equivalent, to 
provide parties with any amount of antiquity. Ancestors, 
like oysters, are “supplied to families by the quart;” while 
aristocratic blood is to be had, at the same shops, by the 
gallon or cask, or in larger quantities to suit purchasers 
who possess a sufficient amount of aristocratic blood-money 
to go in for large lots. Shoddy is doing ali this for us. It 
is a distinctive moral feature of jthe prestidigitated parvenu 
that he is not satisfied with mere riches, even if combined 
with respectability, but must have “ blood.” 

Out of this new social requirement there arises a question 
of paramount importance to persons desirous of running the 
back trail, with a view to unearthing the family founder. 
We refer to the subject of proper names, many of which, 
either through ignorance, indifference, or design, have 
become so transformed, if not deformed, in this country, that 
even the “ heralds” must often be puzzled to trace them to 
their proper sources. A few instances of these, drawn from 
our own memory and experiences, may be interesting to 
persons who, having taken their hands from the plow, are 
intent on looking back. 

There are persons who rejoice in the not very common 
patronymic of Snooks ; and we are open to lay the odds 
recklessly, that not one of the Snookses out of any fifty 
knows what his original name was, nor whence it came. 
About five years ago a case was argued in’ the Court o! 
Common Pleas, in this city, before Judge Daly, in which 
some light was thrown upon a name cognate with that 
of Snooks. The case in question was that of one John 
Snook—a Hollander, we think—who applied for leave to 
change his name, on the ground that a business man with 
whom he was about entering into partnership objected to 
having a Snook for a partner at any price. On this account 
Mr. Snook had decided to change his name to Pike, that, in 
its application toja species of fish, being the literal transla- 
tion of the Flemish name. The subject was treated in an 
elaborate and interesting exposition by the learned judge, 
who decided that Snook had a perfect right to call himseli 
Pike ; and thus the matter ended, to the satisfaction of all 
parties interested. 








But Snooks, with an s, is of a very different construction, 
and bears no relation whatever to icthyology. On the con- 
trary, itis arboreal in its origin, and carries with it—as some 
of the Snookses will doubtless be glad to learn—a pleasing 
woodland perfume. It comes, in fact, all the way from the 
highly cultured English county of Kent, renowned for its 
hops and cricketers. In that county there is a village 
called Seven Oaks, famous for the manufacture of the best 
willow bats and other articles appertaining to the English 
national game. Some ancient inhabitant of the place, cen- 
turies ago, derived his surname from it; and in course of 
time, as the practice of clipping proper names became com- 
mon, Master Seven Oaks became Mr. Se’n Oaks (the invari- 
able pronunciation of the name in England now). This, by 
a farther process of abbreviation, lapsed into Sennocks, 
from which the transition was easy and natural to Snooks. 
Thus, let none henceforth allude contemptuously to a name 
of which the bearer is entitled to no less than seven family 
trees. 

French names, more than any others perhaps, suffer 
lamentably in the process of transplantation. We have 
been told of a Frenchman who settled many years ago in 
this country, and whose name was Painchaud. He carried 
on the business of a druggist, if we remember rightly, in 
some small country town, where his name became such a 
dreadful puzzle to the inhabitants that it had at last all but 
become established as “ Pincher.” As there were several 
dogs residing in the same street with the druggist, however, 
who wagged their tails to that name, the case demanded 
prompt action, and M. Painchaud resolved to change his 
patronymic. Translation appeared to be the simplest mode 
of effecting this. First, the literal rendering of the name 
into Hotbread was naturally resorted to; but as this word 
suggested “hot-bed,’ and would undoubtedly have soon 
degenerated into that, the amendment proposed by a local 
wit was finally adopted, and Painchaud was briefly Angli- 
cized into Bunn. Thus there may be many a Bunn of the 
present day who might honestly call himself Painchaud if he 
only knew it, and paint a smoking sixpenny loaf on the 
panel of his carriage for a “crust,” as we lately heard the 
word pronounced by a stout lady, all diamond-plated and 
fastened, when she meant some slight allusion to her newly 
found family crest. 

Some foreign names are so really objectionable from an 
English stand-point that the bearers would do well to 
change them when they emigrate to Anglo-Saxon shores. 
Many such instances are to be found among German names. 
But there are English ones as well that are not free from 
unpleasing associations. This has been well set forth by 
Charles Lamb in his farce of “Mr. H ,” in which his 
hero bears the unhappy patronymic of Hogsflesh. Various 
misadventures attend upon his wooings and doings on 
account of this; but he winds up matters happily at last, 
and makes all serene, by taking the advice of. a friend, and 
changing Hogsflesh into Bacon. 

There is a practice of emphasizing, or even adding, final 
syllables, which seems to be peculiarly American, and which 
may be exemplified by the vulgar expletive “sir-ee.” We 
once heard a rural preacher holding forth vociferously upon 
what he was pleased to call “the purple of Tyree.” Proper 
names terminating with the letter y appear to have suffered 
from this propensity to a great extent. Thus we have 
Ormsbee and Boothbee; and lately we have observed a 
well-known Irish surname metamorphosed into Murfee. 
Satterlee—a name of no uncommon occurrence among us— 
looks as though it may have suffered from a railroad acci- 
dent and been knocked hopelessly into “ pi.” Possibly this 
name may be accounted for by the Slattery of Erin’s Isle ; 
but the subject is a delicate one, and must not be approach- 
ed ungloved. 

Like the fine old surname St. John, which, in England, 
has been clipped colloquially, and beyond redemption, into 
Sinjon, and which we have seen so spelt in this country 
more than once, so that most euphonious and sonorous one 
Tagliaferro, occurring mostly in the Middle States we 
think, has been hopelessly dene into Tolliver hy the pro- 
fane. It is so pronounced, we believe, even by the most 
conservative of the stock. Haply some one of the many 
who now spell it Tolliver may thank us, should this ram- 
bling dissertation of ours meet his eyes, for having thus re- 
ferred him to his proper place among the patronymics, and, 
obliterating the obnoxious trisyllabic from his “sign,” may 
replace it by the resonant Tagliaferro, duly counted out in 
large, gold-leaf syllables upon his four fingers and thumb. 

There seems to be no limit to this subject of the vicissi- 
tudes undergone by proper names. The study of old deeds 
and titles, for instance, reveals how a family long known 
by the name of Turbot was of French origin, and formerly 
called De la Mer, “ of the sea.” Some ancestor of the stock 
had thus, for business reasons perhaps, transformed himself 
to fish, just as old Painchaud turned himself to bread. La 
Marche has become “ Walker”—rather a loose translation, 
to say the least of it; and many a Polish patronymic has 
been docked of its final ski, thus baffling the ribald jokers 
who would declare themselves unable to pronounce it with- 
out the aid of a pinch of snuff. 

But enough, for the present at least, of these our vestigia 
retrorsum. : 
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HOMES OF NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS. 
MERICAN writers are often pictured as poor and 
unfortunate in pecuniary matters. The popular suppo- 

sition appears to be that a great author must of necessity 
be ill-starred, poverty stricken, and cadaverous. It is 
indeed a by-word with many, so that a man who devotes 


his time to letters is subject to the annoying scorn of 


men whose only hold upon any position in the world is due 
to their bank account. Riches and learning are supposed 
to be entirely at variance. A great writer is thought to be 
a great beggar. This is carried so far that men of means 
are very generally unwilling that their children should 
devote themselves to the refinements of a literary life. 

We cannot but regret that such a popular antipathy 
’ should exist against the devotion of one’s powers to literary 
culture and the profession of letters. It creates impres- 
sions of the falsest nature, and throws disrepute upon a 
field of labor which is not only grand and élevating, but 
exceedingly remunerative. A brief glance at the homes of 
some of our prominent writers will show how unjust is the 
accusation of poverty. To give a long list will occupy too 
much of our space, so that we shall confine ourselves to the 
limits ofa recent delightful journey aimong the homes of our 
prominent authors whoresidein New England. And first— 


EDGEWOOD. 

“Tk Marvel ” has written very fully of his charming home 
upon the hillside, which he calls “My Farm at Edgewood.” 
It is situated about three miles from New Haven, Conn., 
peering out most cheerfully from the forest upon the hill- 
side behind the beautiful little village of Westville. Near 
by a grand old rock rises proudly and flings its shadow over 
the lovely valley that intervenes between Edgewood and 
the Sound. Mr. Mitchell has described it most perfectly, 
and certainly very charmingly, in his recent book. Thereis 
no sign of poverty about that home. Rather there is a 
wealth of beauty, quiet, refinement, and modest elegance, 
which betokens anything but the unrest of need or the 
fruits of misfortune. It is a genial, beautiful home—the 
abode of real wealth and genuine happiness. 


BRIGHTWOOD. 

“Timothy Titcomb” (J. G. Holland, Esq.) is certainly a 
most striking proof that the pen is not the weapon of pov- 
erty. Not many years ago, friends will remember, he was 
indeed poor and unfortunate. But he clung most faithfully 
to the spirit that moved within him, and worked right vali- 
antly over all doubt and difficulty, until his ideal is well- 
nigh perfect, and no handsomer home looks down upon all 
the Connecticut Valley than the elegant, tasteful, and cheer- 
ful “Brightwood,” the home of his own planning. It is 
located near Springfield, Mass., upon a beautiful rise of 
ground that commands a far and near view of surpassing 
loveliness. Should you chance to pass up that long drive- 
way that leads through the forest to his doorway, you would 
not think that authorship is the road to misfortune. And 
should you meet there the Doctor himself, and receive the 
cordial welcome he can give, you would think only of a 
wealth such as any one might well envy, and a happiness 
that few homes bestow. “Brightwood” is all bright and 
beautiful. 

MRS. STOWE’S NEW HOME. 

During the past year Mrs. Stowe has been busy in plan- 

ning for a new and elegant home in Hartford,Conn. In one 


of the finest locations, upon the most beautiful avenue of 


the city, her new and handsome dwelling is erected. You 
would not think of poverty here, but rather of plentiful 
abundance, and a taste that lacks not the means to be satis- 
fied in every particular. 


ROSE TERRY’S HOME. 


This, too, is in Hartford, and is situated in the midst of 


beauty and elegance. Those of her readers who have en- 
joyed so many delightful stories, so many charming poems, 
need never think of a hand that was ever so empty that a 
stream of kindly love and charity could not flow forth. 
There is the same quiet loveliness pervading her quaint 
home that distinguishes so generally the homes of our au- 
thors. You would never think of anything but plenty here. 
GAIL HAMILTON’S HOME. 

Miss Abigail Dodge lives quietly but most pleasantly in the 
staid old town of Hamilton, Mass. Everybody for miles and 
miles around can tell you just where to find “ Abby Dodge,” 
for she is a heroine in that secluded country district. A 
large and neat white farm-house, upon a sunny slope by the 
roadside, is her old and cheerful home. It is not so elegant 
as some homes, but everything betokens thrift and pros- 
perity. Gail Hamilton’s pen was never impelled by the 
stings of want, as one can well see by visiting her unpretend- 
ing but genial and tasteful home. 


THE SADDENED HOME AT CONCORD. 


The “ House of the Seven Gables” is no fiction. The 
late Mr. Hawthorne lived quietly and happily under its 
welcome shelter, close by the roadside, two miles from the 
village of Concord, It is so concealed by trees that you 
might pass it unconsciously. And then, if you should ask 
any farmer for miles around for the homeof Mr, Hawthorne, 
how quickly and proudly he would point you over into the 


valley, under the shadow of the hills, to the strange roof 


towering above the trees, Jt must have been an old house 
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remodeled, thus to be so fantastic and odd-shaped. You 
cannot see at one glance all the corners and strange addi- 
tions. All about it is shrubbery, and vines are clinging 
everywhere. There is a strange atmosphere,of mystery and 
sacred stillness about it. No want hangs € cloud above 
the spirit that made that home so famous. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
labors were profitable and satisfactory. He never was beg- 
ging his talents before the American people. And his 
strange, secluded home disclosed it all. Only a few miles 
on, upon the same road, still stands the rough shelter that 
Thoreau has celebrated in the weird tale of “ Walden.” 


MR. EMERSON’S HOME. 

Concord tells no tales of poverty-stricken or needy 
writers. Mr. Emerson—better known to the villagers than 
was Mr. Hawthorne—has a neat and tasteful home, provided 
for every want, and pleasantly located. We do not well see 
how any man could desire a happier life than his seems to 
be. Respected, honored, visited by the most famous in this 
and other countries, and with a never-ceasing supply of 
refined culture to draw from, he is assuredly no object of 
pity. We have yet to find an author of repute who suffers 
for this world’s goods. 

MR. HIGGINSON’S HOME. 


This ever welcome writer—now soldier—lives in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and in a home that has all the comforts and re- 
finements that taste can suggest. A happier man is seldom 
met with. He has his boat upon Lake Quinsigamond, and 
his rifle for the forest. He can tell you where the fiowers 
bloom earliest and freshest, and he seems to be in league 
with the trout in the mountain streams. He has a delight- 
ful home, and is himself an everflowing fountain of joviality, 
wit, welcome, and happiness. 

THE WAYSIDE. 


We will bring our random tour to an end by the Cam- 
bridge Wayside, already so familiar to the American people. 
Who does not know of the historic homestead of Mr. Long- 
fellow? The Muses have not left him to suffer, but have 
the rather loaded him with every comfort and pleasure. 
His is a beautiful home—though not so cloudless as when 
the wife and mother was its life and joy. But a pleasant 
and most cordial welcome awaits all who enter that richly 
stored library. Mr. Longfellow is a friend of the people, 
and turns away none from his study or his parlor. The 
souvenirs of friendship are all about, and everything 
betokens perfect peace and a full happiness—except the one 
shadow that Death left so suddenly. 

We might go on and describe many more homes of New 
England authors, and almost all would give the same testi- 
mony. Literature is not a profitless employment. Scholar- 
ship and the refinement of intellectual pursuits are not of 
necessity attended with the hand of want and poverty. Nor 
are the American people slow to recognize and appreciate 
their great and worthy writers. 








WANTED—AN AMERICAN SOYER. 

NSTALL any experienced cook in a first-class kitchen, 
I surround him with all the appliances of his art, place at 
his disposal a larder stocked with the choicest dainties 
of the season, give him plenty of understrappers, and tell 
him to do his best, and he will be sure to produce for 
your delectation a sumptuous repast. But the cook who is 
not only an artist, but a man of genius, can do more than 
this: he can resolve the débris of the market into delicious 
fare. It was in this necromancy of the cuisine that Soyer 
excelled. He could tickle the palates of the poor at a cheap 
rate, as well as excite the blagé appetites of princely volup- 
tuaries with costly banquets. Before his time it was 
thought that epictrean enjoyment and economy were in- 
compatible. He showed the world how to combine them. 
When a terrible mortality—the result of bad cookery— 
prevailed in the allied army before Sebastopol, he took pos- 
session of the military kitchens, and converted the coarse 
rations of the troops into wholesome, palatable food. The 
doctors had pronounced the camp epidemic beyond their 
skill, but the great cook arrested it, and restored the 
strength and stamina of the emaciated hosts. Vatel, 
Beauvillier, Careme, and Ude were wonderful artists, but 
they exercised their talents solely for the benefit of the 
privileged orders. They had no recipes for the middle 
and laboring classes. Soyer, on the other hand, was a man 
of democratic instincts, who believed in the right of labor 
to live well. 

Wanted, therefore, an American Soyer, to teach the Am- 
erican million how to turn cheap edibles into good dinners. 
The time has gone by when families in moderate circum- 
stances could afford to buy the choicest cuts in the market. 
| That golden age of the Republic cannot be renewed in our 
day and generation, if ever. The present war will saddle 
us and our posterity with a national debt nearly equal to 
that of England, and a pension list of formidable dimensions, 
and rigid economy will be a matter of necessity here, as it 
is there, with that portion of the community upon which the 
dead weight of taxation, after sundry shirkings and shiftings, 
always ultimately falls. 

But although small tradesmen and journeyman mechanics 
can no longer breakfagt on portershouse steaks, and dine on 
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sirloins and fatted capons, they might, with the aid of scien- 
tific cookery, convert the coarser provisions to which their 
altered circumstances restrict them into better dishes than 
they ever ate in the palmiest days of their prosperity. The 
man who should teach them—or rather their wives and 
daughters—how to accomplish this object would be a great 
public benefactor. Soyer’s Crimean recipes for soups, stews» 
and hashes would be worth ten times the price of any book 
extant to hundreds of thousands of American families. They 
have never been published, we believe, but there are many 
scientific men in the United States who, if they chose to 
turn their attention to the economics of cookery, could give 
us receipts equally valuable. Who will essay the task? It 
would be a labor of love, and, while profitable to the people, 
would bring a rich pecuniary return. to the laborer. 

It would amaze the uninitiated to see what can be done by 
a thorough artist of the Soyer school with the unconsidered 
fragments that most of us look upon as the refuse of the 
butchers’ stalls. The piece of neck of beef which the 
butcher tosses contemptuously into the poor man’s basket, 
and which, cooked in the ordinary way, might defy the filed 
teeth of a Thug to penetrate it, could be transformed by the 
magic of art into a dish upon which even an epicure would 
not disdain to dine.. Take the other terminus of the ani- 
mal—its caudal appendage. Most people suppose that its 
use ceases with the life of the ox—that it was intended 
solely to whisk away the flies. But those who have tasted 
ox-tail soup, properly made, know that it is richer and more 
nourishing than mock turtle, and quite as delicious. It isa 
curious fact that, although everything that was once consid- 
ered “waste matter” by the manufacturer is now turned to 
good account in one branch or other of the mechanic arts, 
most of us regard with disgust the coarser disjecta membra 
of the shambles, under a false impression that they are only 
fit for dogs. The same nourishing juices that pervade the 
loins of an ox circulate through its neck and its legs. The 
fiber is tougher, and there is less fatty matter, that is 
all ; and these are defects which scientific cookery can ina 
great degree remedy. 

The almost universal method of treating tough meat is 
the worst that could possibly be devised. It is pounded 
and then overfried or overbroiled. By these means the 
nutrimental principle is first brayed out of the vessels that 
contained it, so as to be easily evolved by heat, and then 
driven by the action of a fierce fire up the chimney. What 
remains is a dyspeptic mass, little better than India-rubber. 

It is strange that we should have brought the principles 
of animai chemistry to bear upon the manuring of land and 
the fattening of stock, and yet have neglected to apply them 
in our kitchens. American cookery,as a general thing, con- 
travenes all the conditions laid down by Liebig as deter- 
mining the comparative nourishing qualities of meats and 
vegetables. It is a positive insult to philosophy, as well as 
an outrage upon taste and digestion. We want to see all 
this remedied, and dietetics elevated to the level of a science. 
Our shirts and our coats are cut by mathematical rules, and 
therefore they fit us ; but we have no rules (save false ones) 
in culinary matters, and therefore our inner man is uni- 
formly and most shamefully misfitted. 

Wanted therefore, as we said before, an American Soyer 
—or rather, as good a cuisinier as he was, with more 
scientific knowledge. Will not some one of our leading 
chemists step out of the laboratory into the kitchen, and 
taking a dexterous practical cook as his aid, endeavor to 
found a culinary system which shall combine sound philos- 
ophy with tasteful art? Such a one would deserve well of 
his country, and we should be proud to start a subscription 
to erect a statue in his honor beside the bust of Schiller in 
Central Park. The printed results of his investigations, 
illustrated by recipes, would form the most popular book of 
the age. It would be well, however, that such a work 
should contain directions for rationally disposing of the 
good things of life. We require not only to be taught how 
to cook, but how to eat, and it might be well to preface this 
branch of the subject with the remarks which Judge Hali- 
burton puts into the mouth of Abernethy in “The Clock- 
maker.” They are rather coarse, but so pertinent that we 
shall make no apology for quoting them. Mr. Abernethy is 
supposed to be addressing a dyspeptic American who had 
applied to him for medical advice. 

“Yl be hanged,’ said he, ‘if I ever saw a Yankee that don’t. 
bolt his food whole, like a boa constrictor How the devil can you 
expect to digest food that you neither take the trouble to dissect 
nor the time to masticate? It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, 
for you never use them; nor your digestion, for you overload it ; 
nor your saliva, for you expend it on the carpets, instead of on your 
food. It’s disgusting; it’s beastly. You Yankees load your stom- 
achs as a Devonshire man does his cart, as full as it can hold, and 
as fast as he can pitch it in with a dung fork, and drive off; and 
then you complain that such a load of compost is too heavy for you. 
Dyspepsy, eh? Infernal guzzling, you mean. I'll tell you what, 
whe half the time to eat that you do to drawl out your words, 


chew your food half as mach as you do your filthy tobacco, and 
you'll be well in a month.” 


If any savan on this side of the Atlantic wishes to benefit 
his country, and make a fortune at the same time, let him 
take our hint. A celebrated homeopathist has asserted that 
the stomach is the seat of the affections, and if so what a 
popular idol would that man be who should effect a whole- 
some revolution in American cookery and American masti, 
cation, | 
















A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
Tar golden light, that glorifies 
Hope’s glittering domes in the to-be, 
Has no such wondrous charm for me 
As the dark cloud that overlies 
The long-loved land I may not see. 


In youth’s first glow, where lies that cloud, 
I built my palaces of air, 
And stored my choicest treasures there. 
Thither I bore each purpose proud— 
There I enshrined each holiest prayer. 


And, guarded by those dream-built walls 
From every lightest breath of wrong, 
Was one whose presence made me strong ; 
Her smile with sunshine filled the halls ; 
Her step was music all day long. 


But the bright dream was all a dream, 
And, on the dreamland’s misty shore, 
A cloud that moves not, covers o’er 

The fairy palace where I deem 
My hopes lie dead for evermore. 

For on my heart this bitter truth 
By time and tears'is deeply worn, 
That all my joy is overborne, 

Since to the buried dreams of youth 
There comes no resurrection more. 








A COLLEGE FOR SYRIA. 
OR some time past there has been in progress an enter- 
prise which has such important bearings upon the 
people of Syria, and is so honorable to the people of this 
country who have given it their aid, that it seems fit that 
public attention should be called to it. This enterprise is 
the foundation of a college at Beirut, where the natives of 
Syria can receive instruction of a higher grade than is now 
offered to them by any institution in that country, and all in 
their own language. 
The advancement of civilization in Syria, particularly in 
the portions on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, due 
partly to the efforts of American and English missionaries, 
and partly to increase of trade at its principal port, Beirut, 
led the American. and English residents of that city to 
reflect upon the best means of removing from the country 
the blight which for centuries had rested upon it. Under 
their influence, the people have begun to realize the condi- 
tion into which they have lapsed, the position to which, by 
judicious efforts, they might attain, and to desire to avail 
themselves of such advantages as Christian civilization can 
afford them. Not that this feeling prevails throughout the 
whole land, but it has so manifested itself in the great 
centers of popuiation, and among such influential classes, as 
to afford every encouragement to those who are laboring for 
the amelioration of the people. And as close upon the 
improved social condition ofa nation there follows commerce, 
it is important that a nation which aspires to ever higher 
positions than those already attained should be ready to 
lend a helping hand to such a people, in the assurance 
that it will be amply repaid in the end. A very im- 
portant, as it is a very encouraging sign of improve- 
ment among the Syrian people is their thirst for knowl- 
edge. In Beirut and scattered about the country there 
are numerous schools, some conducted by Protestants and 
others by the various sects of the land, and all filled to over- 
flowing, so that applications for admission have to be re- 
fused with provoking frequency. There isin Beirut, for 
example, a boarding-school, opened by a converted Syrian, 
which has one hundred and fifty pupils, and could have 
twice that number were it capable of accommodating them. 
These schools, however, embrace neither a course of in- 
struction sufficiently comprehensive, nor the requisite appli- 
ances tofarnish such an education as the country demands. 
Men are needed to fill the position of preachers, teachers, 
physicians, engineers, lawyers, authors, and other profes- 
sions born of civilization. In view of all these facts, 
and many others of equal importance which space 
prevents us from noticing, the American and English 
residents of Beirut decided that a Protestant college 
in that city was a necessity, and would prove exceed- 
ingly beneficial not to the city alone, but to the whole coun- 
try. Very naturally the matter was mainly committed to the 
judgment of the missionaries who had really devised the 
project, and who by their education, position, and relations 
to liberal people in their native lands were fitted to carry 
the enterprise into effect. A local committee was appointed, 
composed of an equal number of American and English res- 
idents and missionaries, of which the consuls of both 
nations are active members. Rev. Daniel Bliss, of the 
American Mission, was selected fer the presidency of the 
college, and deputed to visit this country and England 
to solicit subscriptions for an endowment of the institution. 
Such was the origin of the Syrian Protestant College. 
- The plan of its operation may be briefly stated. A very 
important feature (devoid of which the college, in our 
opinion, would be little else than an expensive nuisance) 
is the instruction of ‘the native youth in their own tongue. 
It is estimated that throughout the East there are one 
hundred millions of people that speak the Arabic language, 


pretation; in other words, just as it is taught in our own 
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is used would attract more attention from,and be more 
widely patronized by, the natives than a score in which any 
other wereemployed. Thecourse of instruction will embrace 
the several departments of Arabic language and literature, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, modern languages, Turkish 
law and jurisprudence, and medicine. It is designed to 
select instructors from the natives as far as is practicable, 
though at the start they will necessarily be, for the most 
part, foreigners. There is to be nothing sectarian about 
the college. Instruction will be given in the Bible, of 
course, but in accordance with no sectarian system of inter- 


American colleges. Especial attention will be given to 

medicine, both because of its intrinsic importance and 

because the country is infested with quacks and jugglers 

who impose upon the credulity and superstition of the 

people to an alarming extent. 

The claims of this enterprise upon Americans can hardly 

be overstated. Looking at it from a merely selfish stand- 
point, there are many considerations which must weigh 

heavily in its favor. The trade with Syria, already large, is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. England and France, 
ever on the watch for new channels of trade, have lines of 
steamers which run between their own ports and Beirut, 
and are now putting into execution the project of shorten- 
ing the route to India and China by means of the Suez Canal 
and what is to be called the Euphrates River Railroad. Bei- 
rutis near the line of this new route, and cannot fail to 
profit by it when it is once opened. Even now there is 
before Congress a petition for a subsidy for a line of steam- 
ers between New York and Alexandria, which shall touch 
at Beirut. Add to these considerations the resources of the 
Turkish Empire which civilization is destined to develop, 
and some conception can be obtained of the part that Syria 
is yet to play in the drama of the future. An institution of 
learning in Beirut, established on a firm financial basis, con- 
trolled by men who, though foreign to that country, are 
familiar with its language and its customs, and respected 
by its people, cannot but be the center around which the 
most enlightened of the inhabitants of the country will 
rally, and from which an influence for good will flow that is 
incomputable. Thither will naturally come the treasures 
of the Arabic literature which have survived the long cen- 
turies of heathen predominance. That there has been such 
a literature is beyond a doubt, and that something yet 
remains of it no reader of Gibbon need be told. 
Enough has come to light to prove the existence of more. 
What discoveries this Arabic land and this Arabic language 
have in store for the ethnologist, the geologist, the philolo- 
gist, the botanist, and the theologian, cannot be foretold. 
If there be not very many and very important ones, then the 
lesson which history teaches will for once be false. It 
were easy to indulge in speculations of this kind, founded 
on facts in our possession, but we prefer to confine our- 
selves to only such considerations as have a practical 
bearing upon the enterprise. 

The college has been regularly incorporated by an act of 
the legislature of this state, with the following gentlemen 
as a board of trustees: Messrs. William A. Booth, William 
E. Dodge, David Hoadley, 5. B. Chittenden, Abner Kingman, 
and Joseph S. Ropes, the last two being residents of Boston, 
and the rest of this city and Brooklyn. Nearly $85,000 of 
the $100,000 set down as a proper indorsement for the insti- 
tution has been raised. The $15,000 lacking to complete 
the amount desired it is hoped will be soon forthcoming. 
Indeed, it hardly seems possible that it will be long delayed 
when a proper estimate is taken of the importance of the 
object for which it is solicited. The money is to be invested 
in this country, and the income applied to the current 
expenses of the college. At the first, buildings for its use 
will be rented, the trustees and managers deeming it judi- 
cious not to be in haste about the selection of a permanent 
site. Whether a spot will be chosen in the city of Beirut, 
or a short distance out on a spur of Lebanon, is a question 
that will be decided in proper time. These smaller details, 
however interesting, are not of so much importance as the 
fact that there is to be a Protestant college in Syria, under 
the joint care of American and English citizens. Substan- 
tial aid has been already promised in England, and still far- 
ther sums will doubtless be added, as England has special 
reasons for being interested in the future of Syria. 


Having thus given a general statement of the origin, aim, 
and prospect of the Syrian Protestant College, we beg to 
express our entire approbation of the object, though the 
names of its trustees are ample guaranty that it deserves all 
the support it can get, and will make the very best use of that 
support. We are convinced that there is a demand in 
Syria for an institution of learning, that this is calculated to 
meet that demand, and that its whole plan of operations is 
judicious. We think, too, that under proper management 
it will eventually become a power in that country by which 
not only its people will be benefited, but eur own country 
as well; for it will give Americans.a. foothold there that 
nothing else could give them, both by reason of the character 
of the enterprise, and for the very important reason that 
our nation, being free from the-complications of European 
politics, can secure a larger influence there than it is possi- 





and it is easy to see that one college in which this language 
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REVIEWS. 
STRAUSSS NEW LIFE OF JESUS* 
OME two or three months ago a statement was widely 
circulated in the religious papers of our country that 
the famous Dr. Strauss had become a convert to the orthodox 
faith, and was preparing a refutation or recantation of his 
nfidel “Life of Jesus,” which appeared first in 1835. We 
rever credited the rumor, partly because we could not trace 
it to any reliable German source, partly because the cool 
and heartless nature of Strauss and the character of his 
recent works on “Ulrich von Hutten” and on “ Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus” (the author of the notorious “ Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” edited by Lessing), especially the bitter 
spirit displayed in the prefaces to these publications, led to 
the opposite conclusion, and revealed an increased hostility 
of the author against the church and the clergy. 


This apprehension is fully confirmed by the appearance 

of a new work of Strauss on the “ Life of Jesus,” which has 

just appeared in Germany, in a large volume of six hundred 

and thirty-three pages, and will no doubt soon be translated 

into the French, English, and other languages, although it 

will hardly find as large a class of readers as Renan’s “ Life 

of Jesus.” The preface, which is dated Heilbronn (in the 

kingdom of Wirtemberg, the native country of the author) 

January, 1864, sufficiently reveals the spirit and aim of this 

new sensation book of infidelity. In the preface to the first 

edition of his large “ Life of Jesus,” in two volumes, he had 

expressly stated that he wrote only for scientific theologians, 

the general public not being sufficiently prepared for the 

results of such critical investigations. But now he con- 

fesses to have written on the same subject for laymen, and 

studied general intelligibility, since the discussions arising 

from his work, the revolutions of 1848, and the progress 

of popular education have produced a marked change 

within the last thirty years. He bitterly complains of the 

guild of theologians, who, from selfish conservatism, as he 

insinuates, turned against him and expelled him from their 
order and association, and he now appeals to the people. 

The people to whom he appeals are the German people of 
the Protestant Reformation, and the Reformation he regards 

as a process which was only commenced in the sixteenth 
century and must be completed in the eighteenth. Three 
hundred years ago a considerable portion of traditionary 
Christianity had become intolerable, while another portion 
was deemed indispensable. We live in a similar crisis, but 
with this important difference, that the objectionable ele- 
ments then lay outside of the Bible in the doctrines and usages 
of the Catholic Church, while now they are found in the 
Bible itself. The Reformers saved the whole Bible as a full 
and sufficient body of divine revelation, and hence their 
movement was comparatively harmless in its effects upon the 
people. But now we are called upon to separate truth and 
error, what is essential and abiding, and what is accidental 
and perishing in Christianity itself, and to emancipate the 
age from the thralldom of what was heretofore revered as 
an infallible book of divine authority, and the final judge in 
all controversies of faith. Strauss would divest the Bible 
and the Christian religion of all supernatural and miraculous 
features, and reduce it to the level of naturalism. He is 
willing to regard itas the highest and most spiritual re- 
ligion, but still as the product of the human mind only. 
Christ is the greatest religious genius, the wisest and best 
of men who ever lived or may live hereafter, but he is no 
more than man. If once Christianity is freed of miracles, 
the church will get rid of priestcraft. “ Wer die Pfaffen 
aus der Kirche schaffen will, der muss erst das Wunder aus 
der Religion schaffen” (p. 19). More than this. The church 
itself will then be superseded, or resolve itself into a num- 
ber of philosophical schools and free societies for the intel- 
lectual and moral advancement of the race. This emancipa- 
tion of the German race from the bondage of divine author- 
ity in the Bible and the church, Strauss considers as the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of their political emancipation trom 
the bondage of human authority and the realization of the 
long-cherished dream of national unity on the basis of free- 
dom. 

Whether he will succeed better with this present appeal 
to the German people than with his former appeal to the 
German theologians is more than doubtful. The people will 
never be satisfied with a gospel that deprives them of all 
solid and substantial comfort in life and in death, and boldly 
denies the existence of a personal God and a personal im- 
mortality. Renan dedicated his “ Life of Jesus” to “ the 
pure spirit” of his sister Henriette, who copied his book 
in the East, but died before its publication in 1861, and 
“now sleeps in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus 
and the sacred waters where the women of the ancient 
mysteries came to mingle their tears.” It is a singular co- 
incidence that Strauss dedicates his popular “ Life of Jesus” to 
the memory of his brother Wilhelm, who died before its 
completion in 1863, and praises him in the dedication for his 
manly self-reliance and independence of all supernatural 
sources of comfort and consolation even in sickness and 
death. “Du hast,” he addresses him, “ niemals der Versuch- 
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ble for any foreign nation to obtain. 
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ung nachgegeben, durch Anlehen beim Jenseits dich zu 
tauschen.” That is, “You never yielded to the temptation 
to comfort yourself by the deceptive hopes of an immor- 
tality beyond the grave.” This is no new development, 
however, but only a popular repetition of the hopeless con- 
clusion of his “ Didactic Theology,” where, after destroying 
every positive article of the Christian faith, he denies the 
immortality of the soul “as the last enemy” which modern 
(infidel) science has to annihilate. Thus the old Gospel of 
Christ proclaims the way, the truth, and the life; the 
pseudo-gospel of Strauss professes to teach the way and 
the truth, and to end in eternal death. 

David Friedrich Strauss, Dr. Philos., was born in 1806, at 
Ludwigsburg, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, of respect- 
able parents, studied in the University of Tibingen, was 
graduated as the first in his class, and taught there a few 
years, after a literary journey to the North of Germany, as 
one of the theological tutors (Repetenten, as they are called) 
in the seminary, with great acceptance. In 1835 he publish- 
ed the first edition of his famous “ Life of Jesus, critically 
examined,” which excited an extraordinary sensation 
throughout Germany, and called forth a whole library of 
apologetic and polemic literature on the Gospel history. It 
was regarded as the most learned and able attack which un- 
belief had ever made upon the foundation of Christianity. 
The spirit and tendency of the work was such that he 
could not hold in consistency his position as a teacher in a 
professedly orthodox Christian church and mniversity. He 
was removed from Tibingen to a professorship of ancient 
languages in the College at Ludwigsburg. But shortly after- 
ward he found even this position untenable or undesirable, 
and separated himself from all official position. In 1839 the 
radical and infidel administration which then had the as- 
cendency in the canton Zurich, in Switzerland, committed 
the egregious blunder of calling him to a professorship of 
didactic theology ; but the people of the canton rose in in- 
dignation against their rulers, expelled them from office, and 
elected a new administration in their place, who undid the 
call, and elected Dr. Lange (now in Bonn) one of the ablest 
and strongest opponents of Strauss. Nevertheless, since 
he was legally elected, they had to pay at least one-half of 
his salary, which, as far as we know, he continues to receive 
for services never rendered. In 1840 or 1841, he married an 
actress in Stuttgart, Agnese Schebest, who at that time 
created great sensation in the fashionable opera world, but 
afew years afterward he was divorced from her. Since that 
time he led an unsteady literary life, moving from Heilbronn 
to Stuttgart, Weimar, Cologne, Munich, and back again to 
Heilbronn, nowhere contented and happy. He was always 
a close student, very regular and methodical in his habits, 
but sarcastic, selfish, penurious, and cold as ice. His sel- 
fishness is said to have caused his domestic troubles. It 
may seem incredible, but we have it from some of his own 
former associates and classmates, that with all his skepticism 
he is very superstitious, and was once a believer in demon- 
iacal possessions, animal magnetism, and all the curious 
phenomena connected with the Seer of Prevorst, and de- 
scribed by his former frignd, Dr. Sustinus Kerner, of Weins- 
berg. Strauss is an elegant classical and general scholar, 
clear-headed, acute, and endowed with an extraordinary 
gift of critical dissection and plausible representation, but 
with no power of construction and production. He is 
a master architect of ruin. He would have made an excel- 
lent advocate and special pleader. He examines the evan- 
gelists as so many witnesses, and resorts to every device to 
involve them in contradiction, and to neutralize their testi- 
mony. He has only an eye for the differences and none for 
the unity which underlies their statements, which are only 
the different aspects of one and the same history of the 
God-man. He is essentially sophistical, bent upon carrying 
his point, without regard to truth or any other but a cold 
intellectual interest in the great subject he has vainly under- 
taken to resolve into unhistorical fiction. 


To return to his new book, it bears the marks of his great 
ability, and is far more elaborate and scholarly than Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus,” though less fresh and popular. But it 
marks no progress on his former “ Life of Jesus” in a scien- 
tific and literary point of view, and is rather worse in spirit 
and hostility to historical Christianity. We predict that it 
will be an essential failure. It is not near as thorough and 
scholarly as the old, and will therefore not satisfy the pro- 
fessional scholars ; and yet it is too scholarly and dull for 
general popularity. It will fall down, as it were, between 
two chairs. It may be read pretty extensively among the 
higher classes in Germany and perhaps in France, but we 
are pretty certain that it will find but a limited class of 
admirers and readers in England and America. 

We now proceed to a brief examination of the mythico- 
poetical theory of the “Life of Christ” with which Strauss 
has identified his name and fame. The mythico-poetical 
theory of Strauss and Renan sinks the Gospel history, as to 
the mode of its origin and realness, essentially on a par with 
the ancient mythologies of Greece and Rome, or the legend- 
ary haziologies and martyrologies of the dark ages. It does 
not deny, by any means, the historical existence of Jesus, 
and even admits him to have been the greatest religious 
genius who ever lived ; but from pantheistic and naturalistic 
premises, and by a cold process of hypercritical dissection 





of the apparently contradictory accounts of the witnesses, 
it resolves all the supernatural and miraculous elements of 
Christ’s person and history into myths, or imaginative repre- 
sentations of religious ideas in the form of facts which were 
honestly believed by the authors to have actually occurred. 
The authorship of the evangelical myths or legends is 
ascribed to the primitive Christian society, pregnant with 
Jewish Messianic hopes, and kindled to hero-worship by 
the appearance of the extraordinary person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they took to be the promised Messiah. 

The ideas symbolized in these miraculous facts of the 
Gospel narrative are declared to be true in the abstract, or 
as applied to the human race as a whole, but denied as 
false in the concrete, or in their application to an individual. 
The whole fullness of the Godhead dwells, indeed, in nature 
and in the human family, but not in any particular person 
who is only a fragmentary reflection of the same. “In an 
individual,” says Strauss, “ in one God-man, the properties and 
functions which the church doctrine ascribes to Christ con- 
tradict themselves; in the idea of the race they agree. 
Humanity is the union of the two natures—the incarnate 
God, the infinite externalizing itself in the finite, and the 
finite spirit remembering its infinitude ; it is the child of the 
visible mother and the invisible father, Nature and Spirit; 
it is the worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of 
human history the spirit more and more completely subju- 
gates nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as an inert matter of his activity; it is the sinless 
existence, for the course of its development is a blameless 
one ; pollution cleaves to the individual only, and does not 
touch the race or its history. It is humanity that dies, rises, 
and ascends to heaven ; for from the negation of its natural 
life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual life; from the 
suppression of its limitation as a personal, national, and 
terrestrial spirit arises its union with the infinite spirit of 
the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his death 
and resurrection, man is justified before God ; that is, by 
the kindling within him of the idea of humanity, especially 
by the negation of its natural and sensual aspects, the indi- 
vidual man partakes of the divinely human life of the 
species.” Thus Strauss substitutes a pantheistic apotheosis 
of humanity for the Christology of the Bible. But if the 
union of the human and divine involves no contradiction in 
its application to the race, it is equally admissible in the 
case of an individual. What is true in idea or in principle 
must also actualize itself or be capable of actualization in a 
concrete living way. “ Alles Verniinftige,” says Hegel, the 
philosophical master of Strauss, “ist wirklich.” History 
teaches, moreover, that every age, every great movement. 
and every nation have their representative heads, who 
comprehend and act out the life of the respective whole. 
We need only mention the names of Moses with reference 
to Jewish history,Socrates in the line of Greek philosophers, 
Demosthenes and Cicero among orators, Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare in the long succession of poets who 
followed each other in the various nations they represent, 
Raphael among painters, the Reformers at the head of the 
denominations and theological schools they founded and 
control by their genius to this day, Washington, the first 
and best of the American presidents and the purest type of 
the American character. This analogy, which holds good 
in all departments of human life, points us to a general 
representative head of the entire race, Adam in the natural, 
and Christ in the spiritual order. The divine humanity of 
Strauss is like a body without a head, or like a stream without 
a fountain. To use ahomely Yankee phrase, it is “an empty 
meal bag which can’t stand up.” 

The secret of the mythical and legendary hypothesis is a 
naturalistic pantheism which in Strauss assumes a logical, 
in Renan a sentimental and poetical shape, but which in 
both cases denies the existence of a personal living almighty 
God, and the possibility of the supernatural or miraculous. 
This is, however, a purely philosophical @ priori presump- 
tion which is nowhere proved either by Strauss or by Renan. 

The theory under consideration is extremely artificial in 
its details, and in the same proportion as it is made popu- 
larly intelligible # approaches the theories of imposture and 
self-delusion. It assumes the air of a moral as well as scien- 
tific superiority above these theories. But on closer exam- 
ination it is equally untenable, and must call the others to its 
help, as it actually does in Renan, who, on the one hand, ele- 
yates Christ above all other religious geniuses, and, on the 
other, charges him with self-deceptive fanaticism, and with 
dishonest accommodation to popular errors and hopes. 

The critical and historical difficulties surrounding this 
mythico-poetical view are far greater than any which may 
be brought against the orthodox view which takes the Gos- 
pel narrative as real though supernatural history. Itimplies 
a radical inversion of the natural order and relation 
of history and poetry. Facts produce songs, and not vice 
versa. The hero precedes the epic, the real object the 
picture of the artist, even in the creations of fancy, which are 
always based upon some foundation in nature or human life. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” presupposes the Christian 
experience of which it is a beautiful allegory. Milton’ 
“ Paradise Lost” could never have produced the belief in 
the fall of man, but rests on this belief and the fact which 
it describes with all the beauty and splendor of sanctified 





genius. But Strauss leaves no sufficient foundation of fact 
to account for the subsequent fictions. His and Renan’s 


Jesus is a mere spectral shadow, the corpus mortuum of the 
Jesus of the Gospels. 


Again, who ever heard of a poem unconsciously and inno- 
cently produced by a mixed multitude and honestly mis- 
taken by them all for actual history? How could the five 
hundred persons to whom the risen Saviour is said to have 
appeared dream the same dream at the same time, and then 
believe it as a veritable fact at the risk of their lives? 
How could such a man as St. Paul submit his strong, clear, 
and keen mind, and devote all the energies of his noble life, 
to a poetical fiction of the very sect which he once persecu- 
ted unto death? Even Dr. Baur, the teacher of Strauss, and 
the founder of the Tiibingen school of historical criticism, ac- 
knowledged at last the conversion of Paulan inexplicable mys- 
tery anda miracle. How could such a delusion as Strauss and 
Renan assume stand the combined hostility of the Jewish and 
heathen world and the searching criticism of an age of high 
civilization, and even of incredulity and skepticism? How 
strange that unlettered and unskilled fishermen, and not the 
philosophers and poets of classic Greece and Rome, should 
have composed such a grand poem as the character of 
Jesus, and produced a moral and intellectual revolution in 
the world which it must be admitted has no parallel in 
ancient and modern histoty, and which has governed the 
destiny of the civilized world ever since? 

The poets must in this case have been superior to the 
hero, and yet the hero is admitted to be the purest and 
greatest man that ever lived! Where are the traces of a fervid 
imagination and poetic art in the Gospel history? Is it not, 
on the contrary, remarkably free from all rhetorical exagge- 
ration and poetical ornament, and bearing throughout the 
impress of the strictest honesty, simplicity, and truthful- 
ness? Even their discrepancies only prove the absence of 
all conspiracy, and attest the general credibility of their 
narrative. 

Verily, the Gospel! history, related by immediate witnesses 
and pupils, proclaimed in open daylight from Jerusalem to 
Rome, believed by thousands of Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
sealed with the blood of apostles, evangelists, and saints of 
every grade of society and culture, is better attested on . 
external and internal evidence than any other history. The 
mere fact of the Christian church with its eighteen centuries 
of existence and history is an overwhelming argument for 
the general truthfulness of the story of the cross. The 
same negative and sophistical criticism which Strauss ap- 
plied to the Gospels would with equal plausibility destroy 
the strongest chain of evidence before a court of justice, and 
resolve the life of Socrates or Cesar or Charlemagne or 
Luther or Napoleon into a mythical dream. 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION.* 


T is a singular coincidence that right in the height of our 
civil war two of the leading editors of the country, each 
attached to the same political organization, should sit down 
to write a history of these eventful times. Mr. Greeley is 
writing a history of the war, including therein what he con- 
siders its immediate and proximate causes, and a running 
commentary on the civil administration of affairs. Mr. 
Raymond has written a review of President Lincoln’s admin- 
istration up to the present time, in which he devotes his 
special attention to civil affairs, and takes notice of military 
matters in proportion as he thinks he can make them reflect 
credit upon the hero of his book. Mr. Greeley writes from 
his own political stand-point, and hence the value of his 
work to the future historian. Mr. Raymond writes as the 
partisan of the present President, and hence whatever im- 
portance may attach to his book. The one is an attempt at 
history ; the other is simply a campaign document. Let it 
be understood at the outset that we find no fault with the 
book on account of its partisan character. Mr. Raymond, 
or any other man, is entitled to hold whatever views he may 
choose, and to advocate them in any honorable way he may 
please, and he is entitled to the same credit for his opinions 
is he would accord to others. A review of President Lin- 
coln’s administration, written from a democratic stand-point, 
would be just as truly a history as this book of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s, though the conclusions reached by each might be 
diametrically opposite. They would both be partisan, and 
would deserve consideration as such, and commendation in 
proportion to the accuracy displayed in the compilation of 
actual facts. 

Mr. Raymond prefaces his record with a short skeich of 
Mr. Lincoln’s life previous to his election to the presidency, 
written in a compact, readable style that comes from long 
training in journalistic life. One is moved to ask why the 
Jebates between Mr. Lincoln and the late Mr. Douglas, at 
the time of their contest for the United States senatorship 
in 1858, are so lightly passed over, especially as to it the 
former owes his subsequent nomination by the Chicago 
convention. Nor does the impression thrown out by Mr. 
Raymond that Mr. Douglas acted unfairly in the matter come 
with a good grace, when the statesman whom he thus attacks 
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is silentin the grave. If we remember aright, the files of the 
New York Times for 1859 and 1860, up to the time of the meet- 
ing of the Chicago convention, will show that Mr. Raymond’s 
opinion of Mr. Lincoln’s conduct in that senatorial struggle 
has somewhat changed. If so, it must be doubly gratifying 
to the President as well as to those of the republican party 
who feared in 1860 that Mr. Raymond had espoused the 
fortunes of Mr. Douglas. We merely notice this change of 
opinion, and leave those to account for it who care enough 
about the matter. 

It were a waste of time to give a synopsis of the book, 
beyond the simple statement that it contains all the speeches 
and state documents of President Lincoln from the time that 
he left Springfield, Illinois; to the present month, all of 
which are fresh in the memory of every intelligent Ameri- 
can. Particular attention is paid to the President’s course 
on the slavery question. This portion of the book is a very 
pertinent example of the adroitness for which Mr. Raymond 
has acquired no little celebrity. Init the radical republican 
will find that Mr. Lincoln was just as radical as he from the 
start, and only refrained from putting his principles into 
practice until he could feel sure of carrying the majority of 
the people with him. The conservative republican is 
herein assured that by nature Mr. Lincoln is a conservative, 
and has all along resisted the urgent demands of the radi- 
cals upon him. An ugly question to handle was the French 
invasion of Mexico. A large majority of the people believe 
in what is called the “Monroe doctrine,” and believe, too, 
that in accordance with this the United States should mani- 
fest its displeasure at the attempt of France to establish 
a monarchy upon this continent. Whether this opinion is 
right or wrong, is nothing to the point now; there is the 
simple fact that such an opinion is held by a majority of 
the people. Mr. Raymond’s account of, the pclicy adopted 
by the Administration is told as pleasantly as if no such 
opinion existed. We quote: 

** The policy of the President, therefore, in regard to the war” in 
Mexico has been that of neutrality ; and, although this policy has 
in some respect contravened the traditional purposes and _princi- 
ples of the Government and people of the United States, it is not 
easy to see what other could have been adopted without inviting 
hazards which no responsible statesman has a right to incur. The 
war against Mexico was undertaken ostensibly for objects and pur- 
poses which we were compelled to regard as legitimate. And we 
could not ourselves depart from a strict neutrality without virtu- 
ally conceding the right not only of France, but of every other 
nation interested in our downfall, to become’a party to the war 
against us. While we have to a certain extent pledged ourselves to 
hold the whole continent open to republican ins'i utions, our first duty 
is clearly to preserve the existence of our own Republic, not only 
for ourselves, but as the only condition on which republicanism any- 
where is possible. The President, therefore, in holding this country 
wholly aloof from the war with France, has consulted the ulti- 
mate and permanent interests of democratic institutions not less 
than the safety and welfare of the United States, and has pursued 
the only policy at all compatible with the preservation of the Union 
and the final establishment of the Monroe doctrine. Neither the 
President nor the people, however, have indicated any purpose to 
acqui-sce in the imposition of a foreign prince upon the Mexican 
people by foreign armies ; and on the 3d of April, 1864, the House 
of Representatives adopted the following resolution upon the 


subject, which embodies, beyond all doubt, the settled sentiment of 
the people of this country : 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United States are tnwilling by silence 
to leave the nations of the world under the impression that they are indiffer- 
ent spectators of the deplorable events now transpiring in the Republic of 
Mexico ; therefore, they think it fit to declare that it does not accord with the 
sentiment of the people of the United States to acknowledge a monarchical 
government erected on the ruins of any republican government in America, 
under the auspices of any European Power. 

**No action up to the present time (May 5) has been taken upon 
this resolution in the Senate.” 

With the plea put into Mr. Lincoln’s mouth, we have 
nothing to do; but the point we make is the adroit as- 
sumption by Mr. Raymond that the people and the Adminis- 
tration are at perfect harmony on this matter. It is not so. 
Which party is wrong, and which is right, is nothing to 
the purpose. The fact is plain and incontrovertible, that a 
difference exists between the rulers and the ruled in regard 
to the proper policy to be pursued on this Mexican question. 
We have quoted the above simply as an instance of the 
author’s skill in smoothing over a difficulty which he either 
dared not explain or could not ignore. 

We have said that we found no fault with the partisan 
character of this book so far as it is a plea for Mr. Lincoln. 
What we do condemn is not this, but the unfair treatment 
of such public men as the author deems unfriendly to the 
President. Chapter VI., entitled “The Military Administra- 
tion of 1862—The President and General McClellan,” is a 
piece of special pleading and unfairness that Mr. Raymond 
ought to be ‘ashamed of. LetZany man, be his opinion of 
General McClellan what it may, read it in the light of what 
is now history, and he will be forced to this conclusion. A 
large portion of the people have no faith in General McClel- 
lan as a military leader, and they have a right to hold that 
belief; but, if Mr. Raymond’s words mean anything, they 
mean to give the impression that not only did General 
McClellan display no ability as a soldier, but he was con- 
stantly and designedly working against the interests of his 
country. The following is all that is said of the victories 
of South Mountain and Antietam : 

“On the 14th | Sept. 1862] the battle of South Mountain took place, 
the rebels falling back to the Potomac, and on the 17th the battle 
of Antietam was fought, resulting in the defeat of the rebel forces, 
litho gh no pursuit was made, and. they were allowed, during the 


mi ht and the whole of the next day, quietly to withdraw their 
shattered forces to the other side of the Potomac.” 


Were other battles. of equal importance described with 





equal brevity, the account would pass unnoticed; but one 
cannot help asking why so little space is given to this when 
whole pages are taken up with accounts of the’ battles of 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Murfreesboro, Vicksburg, 
and Gettysburg. The readers of this paper have already 
been informed concerning our opinion of General McClellan ; 
but with all the strictures which we have felt bound to 
make upon his military career, we claim that he is entitled 
to justice. This kind of partisanship, which seeks to belittle 
one man that by contrast it may elevate another in the 
opinion of the people, we do not believe in. No, Mr. Ray- 
mond, President Lincoln’s hold on the affections of the 
people is strong enough without resorting to such devices 
to make it stronger. His claim rests upon what he has 
done, and not upon unfair treatment of his generals by pam- 
phleteers ; and should he be again called to the high posi- 
tion which he now fills, it will be because of his deeds and 
not because of the slanders upon the dead or the living that 
others may choose to circulate. 

The chief value of this book is that it contains, in com- 
pact form, a record of the most important events of the past 
three years, and all told in very graceful style. As the 
opinion of Mr. Henry J. Raymond upon President Lincoln’s 
administration, it may be valuable or valueless, as one may 
choose to regard it. Beyond one or two letters, it produces 
no facts that were not known before by the public. As a 
plea for the renomination and re-election of Mr. Lincoln, we 
cannot see how it will avail much. It is readable and 
adroit, but its very adroitness may defeat its object. If Mr. 
Greeley had been allowed to revise the book and inject into 
it some of his vigorous language, together with the air of 
frankness which he throws around all that he writes, it 
would have come from the press a much better campaign 
document than it is, and (if we may judge by the dispute 
now waging between these two gentlemen in the columns 


| of the journals over which they preside) a more accurate 


historical compilation. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Nineteen Beautiful Years—This is a book purporting to 
give faithful “sketches of a girl's life’—a very unimportant 
subject surely. It is written by the heroine’s sister, is 
dedicated to her father and mother, is introduced by a 
clergyman who was a friend of the family, and altogether is 
quite a family matter, and of very little account in any way 
to the world at large. But the very uselessness of such a 
volume, and the fact that a publishing house of repute gives 
it publicity, challenges comment of a severe and critical 
character. We do not doubt that the young lady whose 
“nineteen beautiful years” are thus emblazoned to the world 
was a very sweet being and a great treasure to all her 
friends. If she had talerits, as she seems to have had, then 
her friends would naturally feel proud of her. This and 
more we can say and yet see no reason why the world at 
large should be particularly informed of her goodness. It 
may be very pleasant, too, to receive the sympathy of 
strangers at the loss of such a loved one, but this would not 
warrant the heralding over the land an unpretending girl 
who did no more than most girls do without feeling that a 
book must be made of it. In fact, there is no excuse for the 
impropriety of making such a life so public. Friends could 
love and admire as all friends love and admire the worthy of 
their acquaintance, but here should be the limit of the blaz 
oning. It is an evident lack of taste to inflict a family 
matter of no account whatever upon a book-buying public. 

Moreover, the sketches themselves afford the theme for 
anextended criticism. They relate the most stupid common- 
places, reveal only private feelings that ought to be sacred, 
and make known really nothing either very new or very 
interesting. The girl chronicled seems to have had no 
prominent elements of character except a sort of morbid 
exclusiveness, which made her a stranger to many of the 
legitimate pleasures and pastimes of an unafiected, fresh, 
and joyous school-girl. In one portion pf her diary she 
writes: 





“Tt is better not to form particular attachments, but to love 
everybody in a general sort of way.” 

Fudge! For a school-girl to be crushing out in this way 
all the effervescing and welcome freshness of her young 
heart is simple stupidity. She will be very likely to have 
her wishes fully satisfied sooner or later, and that too when 
it is too late to win any true and noble love. A woman 
without a full and natural love for something or somebody 
is no woman at all. She is the least important of all 
human kind. In another place we clip at random one of the 
sage remarks of the heroine: 


“Tt seems to me that our life has analogies with a religious 
gathering known as ‘camp meeting.’ If we attend a meeting of 
this kind we must have a tent, some sort of a bed, cooking 
utensils, and food.” 

All very true, but not so new or precocious as to justify 
a book to make itknown. We might extract many similar 
stupidities, for the book seems to be loaded with them, but 
really it would be too disgusting to our readers. Those 
who think the stories of the lives of such “good little 


girls” are of very great benefit, can satisfy their desires to 


the full with this volume. For ourselves we should distrust 
its value even in Sabbath-schools. To be good does not 
imply that one must be blue and unnatural. To give such 
commonplaces to the world is a presumption that we cannot 
comprehend. Boys and girls will seek for a different class 
of reading, and we cannot but admire their taste. 

Robertson's Sermons—Fifth Series—That was a peculiarly 
fortunate congregation which worshiped in Trinity chapel, 
Brighton, when Rev. Frederick Robertson was its pastor. 
To listen to the exposition and exhortations of a man so 
thoroughly imbued with the Christian spirit and fervor must 
have been a rare treat indeed. We can judge somewhat of 
this from the four volumes of sermons which have already 
been given to the public. All of these were perhaps com- 
pleter and more entirely satisfactory than this last series, as 
this claims to be somewhat disconnected and desultory. 
They are all characterized by an intensity of religious feel- 
ing and candor, and a great conciseness of statement. It is 
impossible to say how many preachers have caught their 
inspiration from these volumes, but the number must be 
very great, as scarcely any printed sermons have ever re- 
ceived so extensive patronage from the ministry. Their 
great originality and freshness, although uncontaminated 
with the poisonous liberalistic ideas of the latter day “ pop- 
ular” theology, have made them a great fountain of thought 
for the supply of preachers in this and other lands. Their 
terseness and simple narrative way have placed them high 
in the esteem of those who read for both instruction and en- 
tertainment. 

This last volume (Fifth Series) comprises many fragmen- 
tary and incomplete sermons, and as such are offered to the 
public with little pretense. They are, however, as the 
compiler truthfully says, “ distinguished for the same quali- 
ties for which the other volumes have met with such a warm 
and sympathetic reception.” There are twenty-eight dis- 
courses in all, many of them being lectures delivered on 
special occasions. About the whole we find a spirit of 
pleasant earnestness and genial fervor that wins us at once. 
As we read we do not wonder that as a minister Mr. Robert- 
son was beloved and esteemed, and as a townsman held in 
high repute. He leaves the old trails of sermonizers and 
strikes out for himself. His style of thought is broad, manly, 
and effective. He shows a high culture in all his sayings. 
Even Blackwood’s Magazine, whichis not apt to be very 
cordial to a religious work, has expressed itself with regard 
to these sermons with unqualified praise. Referring to one 
of his recent volumes, it says : 

“Tt bears Mudie’s stamp upon its dingy boards, and has all those 
marks of arduous service which are only to be seen in books which 
belong to great public libraries. It is thumbed, dog’s-eared, pencil- 
marked, worn by much perusal. Is it, then, a novel! On the 
contrary, it is a volume of sermons. A fine, tender, and lofty 
mind, full of thoughtfulness, full of devotion, has herein left his 
legacy to his country. It is not rhetoric, or any vulgar excitement 
of eloquence that charms so many readers to the book, so many 
hearers to this preacher’s feet. It is not with the action of a 
Demosthenes, with outstretched arms and countenance of flame, 
that he presses his Gospel upon his audience. On the contrary, 
when we read those calm and lofty utterances, this preacher seems 
seated, like his Master, with the multitude palpitating round, but 
no agitation or passion in his own thoughtful, contemplative breast. 
The sermons of Robertson, of Brighton, have few of the exciting 
qualities of oratory Save for the charm of a singularly pure and 
lucid style, their almost sole attraction consists in their power of 
instruction, in their faculty of opening up the mysteries of life and 
truth. It is pure teaching, so far as that ever can be administered 
to a popular audience, which is offered to us in these volumes.” 

The Saturday Review also said in an issue of a recent 
date: 

“There are many persons, and the number increases every year, 
to whom Robertson’s writings are the most stable, satisfactory, and 
exhaustless form of religious teaching which the nineteenth century 
has given—the most wise, suggestive, and practical.” 

In fact, whoever reads any volume of Mr. Robertson’s 
arrives at the same conclusion—love for the man, and new 
love for the Saviour of lost men. Such works do good, and 
ought to be widely circulated in this country as they are in 
England. One more volume will complete his works. 
This will be more fragmentary still, and will be entitled 
“Pulpit Notes.” 


Nepenthe—A “charming story,” says the publisher’s card 
of announcement, but a miserable concoction of+nonsense, 
trash, absurdity, and balderdash, says the denunciatory 
tongue of the disgusted reader. It is all very well to lead a 
person into the meshes of a story with the impression that 
there is something good in store, but when it is discovered 
that the “flowery fields” are barren, and that it is only a 
mixture of silly impossibilities and improbabilities, it cannot 
be expected that criticism will be dumb, and naught be said 
by way of warning. .“ Nepenthe” is a love story, that begins 
with a lost love. It takes but a few pages to work up a 
muddle, and when all the characters are fairly brought upon 
the stage, the plot resembles an old-fashioned rag-carpet for 
beauty and clearness. Everything is mixed up ; there is no 
clear-told narrative from beginning to end. And to add to 
the vexation of reading, itis burdened with the conversations 
of any number of forlorn individuals who pretend to pour 
outa great deal of wisdom. Their “side-talks” are stupid, 
ineffably so. To conclude the whole, a puff of Mr, Bayard 
Taylor's “Hannah Thurston” is clumsily interlarded. We 
throw the book down, and sigh for a grand old story. We 
think of the many who will read it, and wish that we could 





asgure them what a waste of time and patience is in store for 
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them. “Nepenthe” will do for a name, but not for a story. 
The world is full of better fictions; every day’s papers 
bring us more exciting stories of real life. It may be 
“ charming,” but we have not discovered it. We should like 
to know just wherein its exquisite character consists. 


The War: Its Causes and Consequences—Who the Mr. 
Farrar is that is announced as the author of this volume 
we do not know, nor can we discover any one that does. 
He hails from somewhere in Mississippi, and on this account 
seems to think himself the man of men to reveal the real 
causes of the war. But we must say, after a careful perusal 
of the volume, that he seems to be the last man to write a 
book upon any subject, least of all the great one which he 
has attempted. His opening effort discloses the ease with 
which he murders good old Saxon and indulges in monstros- 
ities of language. He says: 

“The negro agitation is symptomatic merely, and has been the 
occasion, not the cause, of the war. The disease, which is idiopathic, 
lies deep at the vitals of society, and is irremediable, because born 
of the social decompositions of the Age. If such a paradox be 
allowed, I should say it must kill before it can be cured, and 
society, like the Phoenix, spring afresh from its own ashes. In 
other words, the malady resides in the fundamental principles of 
the government, and the remedy can come only by the slow cor 
rections of time; that is, by a process of elimination and renewal.” 

A page or two farther on he discloses a fearful disease at 
the vitals of society : 

“To a close observer, the social ebullition in this country has 
long been of a threatening character. From the birth of our 
government, its elements have been in an uneasy state ; and the 
bosom of society has more than once been agitated by the throes of 
coming convulsions.” 

And again : 

“ Persons who have paid some attention to this branch of science 
will readily understand what is meant by the relationship of the ages ; 
and those who have not, will excuse the omission here of any in- 
formation on that subject ; time and space will not allow the digres- 
sion.” 

He seems to have a wonderful flow of original thought, 
and pours out a fearful chaos of words; such as: 

‘Like the religion of an epoch, the democratic polity must be 
metamorphosed, must pass through a sort of metempsychosis, and 
reappear ina different and higher form before it can cease its dis- 
turbing influence. It must be absorbed by government, and crys- 
tallized, as it were, into institutions, with combinations so complex 
and intimate, and so regulated by law and so obedient to order, 
that its dogmas shall lose their character of individuality and 
appear only as the formula of organized order and justice.” 


He has a great disgust for education, a very natural feel- 
ing, since he shows such a lack of it himself. He says : 

“ Some of the greatest men that ever lived scarcely ever saw the 
inside of a school-house. Of the thousands annually sent forth 
from the walls of modern universities, rarely does one confer honor 

. on himself or his country.” 

But the last explosion is perhaps the most sublime. Lis- 
ten to his rhetoric : 

“« What seems to be the hour of dissolution is but the beginning 
of a higher existence. A germ of future life is ferment- 
ing in the bosom of this corruption. The horrors we now witness 
are not the pangs of death, but the throes of a mighty parturition. 
Though it be amid the clash of arms, and millions be slain in 
obedience to the bloody rites of a barbarous ignorance, forth from 
this hecatomb of siaughtered victims will issue a new birth which 
shall terminate the lawless interregnum of force and renew the 
youth of humanity. This Avatar of the future, with which the 
womb of Time is now so rich, will come in the panoply of Peace ; 
it will be the transformation of society ; it will combine order with 
progress, conservatism with amelioration ; it will give us Liberty 
with Laws, and Government without Oppression.” ‘ 

Jenny Wade, of Gettyshurg—A little poem, commemorative 
of a beautiful girl who perished while assisting to relieve 
the wants of the soldiers at Gettysburg. She stood bravely 
under the fire of both armies, and could not be persuaded 
away. At last a Minie ball pierced her heart, and she fell 
dead, the heroine of that bloody field. Lippincott, of Phila- 
delphia, published the little waif, and we cannot but feel 
pleased at his or any one’s attempt to treasure for the 
country these choice names that “must not die.” 


“Q soldiers, from the battle-field, 
Tread lightly, though her slumbers deep 
Will never to your sorrow yield. 


“For you poured out her bosom’s tide— 
For you, for her dear land, she died ! 
Well may you weep ! 


“ But her loved name 
Will every patriot heart inflame— 
Will every coward bosom shame ! 
Ne’er from this country’s altars fade 
The memory of Jenny Wade !” 





ART. 


In the absence of local, we turn to such art-matter as we find 
in London. The Exhibition of the “Old Water-Color Society ” is 
now engaging the attention of the English art-critics and writers. 
Some of our readers must be especially interested in the Water- 
Color Society because of the late William Hunt’s connection with 
it. The last works of Hunt are in the present exhibition. ‘The 
groups of fruits and flowers which Hunt painted so many hundred 
times with never-failing skill, grace, and beauty, reappear once 
more on the familiar screens, and show no sign, so far as we can 
perceive, of diminished cunning in the hand which was so near the 
rest from its labors. They have the old breadth of treatment and 
glow of tint, and, with these qualities, that intensely poetical concep- 
tion with which Hunt only could inform such subjects, and by 
which, limited as was his sphere, he ranked himself with the great 
of all time.” 

A NEW CONTRIBUTOR TO THE EXHIBITION. 

Theart-critic of the Saturday Review, after demonstrating the 
difference between the pretty and the beautiful, showing the first to 








be an expression of fancy, the second of imagination, introduces 
the name and works of Mr. Boyce as belonging to the latter higher 
and rarer class of landscape art. ‘‘ The peculiar quality of this 
artist’s mind appears to be a deep sense of the serenity of nature. 
All his drawings might be described as characterized by breadth ; 
but this breadth, so much spoken of in art, arises from the serene 
peacefulness which breathes from them, not from manner of execu- 
tion or artifice of arrangement. On the contrary, Mr. Boyce ap- 
pears to set his scene down exactly as it stands, trusting to sheer 
force of truthful art to make it successful. There is nothing here 
which, in its way, rivals his old ‘ Oxfordshire Barn,’ painted in 
its entire unadornedness of structure and of accessories, but painted 
with a grandeur and power of tone which, as Mr. Ruskin once said 
of Rembrandt, can make a hay-barn sublime. A similar largeness 
of style, with excellent drawing of ground-surfaces, marks Mr. 
Boyce’s ‘Chalk Cliff. He has seized the serenity of summer 
dawning in his ‘ Edge of the Desert,’ of midday sunlight in his 
‘Binsey,’ of autumn evening in his ‘Pangbowne.’ We hail so 
much variety, combined with so much truth, as of good omen for 
the artist’s future. Let him and Mr. F. Walker be but faithful to 
themselves, remembering that in all art it is the head and heart 
which practically are the hands, and we think they have an honora- 
ble and a successful career before them.” 

The critic to whom we are indebted for the foregoing pronounces 
Messrs Boyce, Walker, and Jones to be the new men of the year. 
The two last are said to show much genius in figure drawing, and 
the critic ventures to hope that Mr. Walker will add strength and 
thoroughness to his drawing, aid that Mr. Jones “ will free himself 
from the childish eccentricity in which only ill-counseling flatterers 
would confirm an artist.” + 


Mr. F. Watker’s Work.—“ Mr. Walker’s one large work, a git] 
gathering cowslips and intent on pushing her way toa bunch which 
grows beneath a hazel-bush, has the air of rather hurried comple- 
tion, and is hence inadequately ‘filled up ;’ but in other respects it 
deserves the popularity which it is sure to win. The child’s face, 
without departing from truth to English nature, is very pleasing, 
the lines of her figure full of grace, and the sweet fresh air of spring 
has been preserved in the coloring with marked success. Two or 
three smaller sketches have much of the same naiveté and charm. 
The ‘ Children’s Luncheon’ is the most pleasing, the ‘Scene from 
Thackeray’ the rhost carefully and delicately wrought.” 


Mr. E. B. Jones.— We need not dwell on a feature so salient, 
and so obnoxious te misunderstanding and feeble jokes, as the 
manner in which Mr. Jones chooses to treat his subjects, or on the 
negligence of correct design which they often show. His pictures 
are not, indeed, attempts to reproduce medieval art, which, so far 
as we are acquainted with it, they neither resemble in their general 
style nor in their sentiment. But, if his pleasure be to color 
Gothic legends with traits of modern romanticisms, he should the 
more carefully avoid those petty details and carelessnesses as to 
form which inevitably suggest mere antiquarianism to passing 
spectators. We would especially apply these remarks to his great 
scene from some tale of chivalry, in which the crucified figure bows 
toward the knight who had preferred forgiveness to revenge. Here, 
putting aside the artist’s mannerism, we have only to admire the 
intense power with which he has conceived and rendered the 
miraculous, and the striking picturesqueness of the details, especially 
the landscape background. The skill with which the natural posi- 
tion of the image is signified by the ang’. Sgures on each side of 
the niche should be noticed. Let a man ¢> thus to the heart of his 
subject, and we can willingly accept even an exaggerated protest 
against cotemporary superficiality and prettyism. In his other 
drawings Mr. Jones has thrown himself more frankly into that 
element of his art which, is the special quality of a painter, and he 
displays a mastery over color to which few but painters, we fear, 
will do justice.” 

Mr. BirKet Foster is also a contributor to the Water-Color 
Society Exhibition. The critic of the Saturday Review seems to 
have made a very fair estimate of his work. He contrasts “ the 
unfretted repose and delicate breadth” of Mr. G. Fripp’s land. 
scapes with “the endless aggregation of touches which make up 
the foregrounds and crowd the fidgety skies in Mr. Foster’s land 
scapes.” “Everything is picturesque in Mr. Foster’s sketches ; 
but hardly anything carries with it the conviction that it really was 
there, or looked so; and when we examine each bit in turn, we are 
soon satisfied that we have before us, not the thing as it is, but a 
graceful piece of dexterously manufactured arrangement.” 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


The English papers have published their introductory articles on 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, some of which are excellent criti- 
cisms. It seems that our old favorite Mr. Leighton, and Messrs. 
Hook, Millais, Phillips, Calderon, and Landseer, compete to carry 
off the highest honors. Leighton is represented by a picture of 
Dante in exile, and from comments of English papers we should 
judge it deficient in expression, but remarkable for its richness and 
brilliancy. 

Greorce H. Boucuron.—The following extract from a private 
letter from London will be gratifying to the friends of Mr. George 
H. Boughton : 

“By the kindness of the President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Chas. Eastlake, I was one of the favored who attended yesterday 
the ‘ private view’ previous to the opening to the public of this 
year’s exhibition on Monday next. I was pleased to find the pic- 
tures of our countryman, Geo. H. Boughton, were regarded of 
sufficient merit to command the best place in the best room of the 
exhibition (the salon of honor, as the French call it) it gives me 
infinite pleasure to pronounce, and I do it moreover unhesitatingly, 
his pictures are the best of their class. His success must be 


decided, and if he were only an English artist you would hear sey- 
eral very large trumpets.” ‘ 





MONUMENT TO SENATOR DOUGLAS. 
Cutcaco, May, 1864. 
Mr. Leo W. Voix, sculptor, has just wrought into plaster a 
very beautiful and expressive model for a monument to Senator 
Douglas, There is a spot in the southern portion of this city 





which has for along time now been the resort of pilgrims who 
cherish the memory of the departed statesman. There, on the 
banks of Lake Michigan, so near that a pebble can be tossed into the 
restless blue waters, the remains of Mr. Douglas repose in a hum- 
ble grave in a glade of. the greenwood. Every one who is familiar 
with Chicago resorts knows well the name of “ Cottage Grove.” 
A line of horse-cars terminates there, and, on Sundays especially, 
the throng that seeks the shade of that suburban paradise is large 
and eager. There are various attractions there: Camp Douglas, 
with it soldiery, and, from time to time, its rebel rabble of prisoners, 
abides close in the dust-cloud, and the roads are lined with Ger- 
man gardens, where music, dancing, and revelry profane the Sab- 
bath. Near this scene Douglas sleeps—scarce a rifle-shot away— 
but with the deadening screen of a thousand trees and a million 
rustling leaves between, so that the spot is really “solitary and 
sad” enough. ‘Turning aside, the visitor walks down a grassy 
road to a stile, by which he enters the inclosure sacred to the de- 
parted statesman, and finds nothing better to mark the grave than 
an iron railing, within which loving hands keep the flowers 
bright. Mr. Volk’s design is to meet the public call for a monu- 
ment at this place. 

Every appreciator of the just in monumental art will perceive 
at once the purity and truth of the artist’s design. The country 
all about us is level prairie; hence the monument is a tall and 
graceful shaft, with bases having bass-reliefs and statues, and includ, 
ing a mausoleum. The total height will be one hundred feet, and 
the visitor to our city from whatever direction, or by land or by 
water, would behold the column pricking the blue of the sky. The 
statues which ornament four corners of the base are of Jackson, 
Clay, Webster, and Cass, who were cotemporaries of Douglas, 
and who, besides, represent the different sections of our country. 
It is, of course, premature to speak now of these statues as works of 
art, for in this plaster model they are so small that their heads are 
no larger than peas; but it must be admitted they are curiously ex- 
pressive of the characteristics of the men in attitude and “ out- 
look.” Mr. Healy, to whom all these statesmen sat in life for their 
portraits, pronounces these miniature statues wondrous likenesses 
—and who so good a judge? Yet I am assured that Mr. Volk 
wrought them solely from recollection, referring to no portraits to 
guide him, but bearing in mind, as he worked, the character of the 
men. 

The base of the pedestal which supports the column exhibits on 
its four sides a series of historical basso-relievo pictures, representing 
the progress of that civilization in the West with which Mr. 
Douglas was so closely identified. And the column is crowned 
with a colossal statue in bronze of the departed “Little Giant.” 
The mausoleum is twenty feet square, and through a grated bronze 
door the spectator will be able to behold the sarcophagus contain- 
ing the remains of Mr. Douglas, reposing there in a dim, religious 
light. An eagle with drooped wings sits over the door of the mau- 
soleum—an eloquent emblem of mourning for a great man. 

Mr. Volk will win an added luster to his already enviable name 
as a sculptor by this work. As a thoroughly Western work, 
wrought by an artist whose soul is deeply imbued with the grand 
principle of making mighty the genius of American art, untram- 
meled with the fossil-haunted ideas of an Old World—as such a work 
by such a man,{this monument will stand as firm in the love of us of 
the West as does the memory of the statesman its sublime beauty 
shall honor. More than any of his previous works, this design gives 
voice to those peculiarities of Volk’s genius of which I have long 
seen glimpses in the man—his exceeding refinement, his love for 
the human in the world, and his power of idealizing and covering 
with poetry the every-day scenes of the life that exists close around 
him. And beyond these, it sounds a new strain in him which has 
almost taken his admirers by surprise, and gives us a glimpse of his 
fellowship with the grand and sublime. Emphatically Western as 
is this work in all its details, it might stand as a type of our whole 
nationality. 

Our landscape painters are doing little now, being engaged in 
making themselves ready for their summer holiday of communion 
with nature. The opening of the new gallery of Jevne & Almini 
is to be signalized by a large sale of home works. The main con- 
tributors to the collection will be Messrs. P. Fishe Reed, Ford, 
Drury, Woodman, and Mrs. St: John. It isto be hoped that the dis- 
play may be made to include also specimens from the easels of some 
of our portrait painters. Mr. Healy might well spare some of the 
gems which now adorn the walls of his beautiful gallery, and Mr. 
Highwood has also some very fine works in his studio which he 
might be induced to contribute—par exemple, his superb portrait of 
Henry Clay, recently painted. But of thisanon. W. W.S. 








LITERARIANA. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


TuE greatest loss that American literature has ever sustained 
is the death of Nathaniel Hawthorne. In saying this we do not for- 
get the genial Irving and the studious Prescott—the one our most 
agreeable essayist, the other our most attractive historian. We 
regret their death, as we do that of every author who has in any 
way enriched our literature, but we venture to think that their 
places have been or can be supplied. Not so, however, with that 
of Hawthorne, whose genius was as unique as it was profound. 
Che writer whom he most resembled was Balzac, whom he equaled 
as a student of the passions, particularly on their “ night-side,” and 
surpassed as an artist, imparting to his creations a grace, a tender- 
ness, and a somber beauty which the brilliant Frenchman never 
reached. It may be doubted, indee@, whether he ever had a 
superior in his special walk of art, which we take to have been that 
of the prose-romance. What Tennyson is in poetry, speaking from 
an artistic point of view, Hawthorne was in prose, his conception 
and execution being alike perfect. And what a master he was of 
English! Talk of giving one’s days and nights to the study of 
Addison—why, Addison was a bungler beside him. And Irving 
who has been so much lauded=but there is really no comparison 
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between him and Hawthorne, the writing of the one being merely 
a manner which he had acquired (a pleasant and pretty one, it is 
trae), while that of the other is in the strictest sense of the word— 
Style. 

The facts of his life may be summed up as follows: He was 
born at Salem, Mass., on the 4th of July, 1804. His father, a sea 


captain, died at Havana in 1810. In 1814 or thereabout 
Nathaniel, whose health was feeble, was sent to live on a farm be- 
longing to his family on the borders of Lake Sebago, Maine, 
where he appears to have remained for some time. He returned 
to Salem for a year to complete his preparatory studies for Bow- 
doin College, where he graduated in 1825, in the same class with 
Mr. Henry W. Longfellow, the poet, and Mr. now the Rev. 
George B. Cheever. The next ten or twelve years found him at 
Salem, leading a retired life, and learning in secret the mysteries 
of the literary profession. When he first began to write, and upon 
what themes, we have not learned, but it is probable that his 
earliest essays in authorship were sketches and tales, the best of 
which he sent to the periodicals of the time, mostly, we believe, to 
“The Token,” an annual which was commenced in 1828, and 
continued <ill 1842, under the editorship of Mr. S. G. Goodrich 
(“ Peter Parley’”’), who was in some sense his literary god-father. 
A complete set of “‘ The Token” will be of service to Hawthorne’s 
biographers, as enabling them to trace the growth and changes of 
his mind. He is said to have published an anonymous romance in 
1832, but as he never afterward claimed it, its identification now is 
nearly impossible. In 1837 he collected and published a volume 
of his tales and sketches under the title of ‘‘ Twice Told Tales.” 
It attracted little or no attention—it shames us to think—and it 
was not until 1842 that a new edition was called for, when a second 
volume was added. What reputation it had was chiefly confined 
to England, where its merits were acknowledged, and to a 
select circle of readers in this country. The fact is, he was 
for years the most obscure writer in America—an instractive com- 
ment on the taste of his countrymen, who in the meantime were 
making celebrities of ascore of mediocrities. In 1838, Mr. George 
Bancroft, the historian, who had been appointed by President Van 
Buren Collector of the Port of Boston, made him a weigher, or 
gauger, in the Boston Custom-house, a situation he held until he 
was displaced by the administration of President Harrison. He 
then went to live with the Brook Farm Association, of which he 
was one of the founders, but he soon wearied of Communism and 
returned to Boston, where he resided till 1843, when he was married, 
and went to live in Concord, in the house which he has celebrated 
as the “ Old Manse.” In 1845 he edited “The Journal of an 
African Cruiser,” from the MS. of Mr. Horatio Bridges, of the 
U.S. Navy. He lived in Concord till 1846, when he was appointed 
Surveyor of the Port of Salem, where he remaitied till 1849, when 
he removed to Lenox, Mass., where he resided till 1852, the most 
eventful period of his life, so far as authorship is concerned, in that 
it witnessed the publication, in 1850, of “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
which was followed, in 1851, by ‘“‘ The House of Seven Gables,” 
and, in 1852, by ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance.” He had previously 
published “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” the date of which has 


that in his stories, even the slightest of them, which demands insight 
into the workings of the human heart—an eye that can gaze into its 
darkest caverns, and a foot that will not falter in exploring them— 
sympathy and courage which are not given to all. His art is mar- 
velous, the most perfect of its kind, we think, that the world has 
yet seen. We must also allow him the glory of being the finest, 
because the most representative, painter of New England life; not 
so much its life of to-day, the sayings and doings of its people» 
though he depicts these subordinately with great skill, as its interior, 
spiritual life, its phases of doubt and darkness, its strange tempta- 
tions, its weird victories, the blight, the curse of its early Puritan 
institutions—the last relic, we trust, of the Hebraic element in 
modern civilization. His ‘Scarlet Letter,” for instance, is the 
tragedy of New England. 





FOREIGN. 


Miss IsaBetia Law, a blind girl, published, not long since, a 
volume of poems entitled “ Winter Weavings,” to which Barry 
Cornwall wrote the following introduction : 


** Learn, Reader, that this task was done, 
This broidery wrought, this garland won, 
Beyond the regions of the Sun. 


** A little Maiden brings her store 
Of blossoms, bright and running o’er 
With sweetness,—pansies, violets, pinks, 
Ané vestal roses, from the brinks 
Of Darkness :—Ay, from out the gloom, 
With all their clear unsullied bloom, 
Their reverential grave perfume, 
The true heart-nourished buds are brought, 
Laden with serenest thought. 


“¢ Alas '—The Inner Light of Truth 
Alone has dawned upon her youth— 
The young and gentle authoress 
Whom all the loving Muses bless, 
Never hath this poet seen 
The first fresh vivid vernal green 
The wealthy August’s crown of corn, 
Or Plenty with her wreathéd horn. 


“ Hereafter,—when our steps shall climb 
Past the shadowy bounds of Time, 
Where neither Day nor cloudy Night 
Shall make or mar our clearer sight, 
When Verse and Prose, and Scorn and Fame 
Shall all be (if they be) the same,— 
Then these small blossoms from the Dark 
May somewhere leave their dewy mark, 
Starred by a saddening luster brief, 
Like tears upon the rose’s leaf.” ° 


We have once or twice alluded to a volume of dialect poems 
published by Mr. Samuel Laycock, a Lincolnshire man, and 
made a number of extracts therefrom. We give another to-day, 
the best that we have yet seen. 


THE VILLAGE PEDLAR. 


“ Th’ village pedlar’s a jovial owd brick, 

A merchant 0’ t local fame ; 

He goes trudgin’ areawned wi’ his basket an’ stick, 
An’ a few useful things aw’ll just name. 

He’s needles, an’ bodkins, an’ thread, 
An’ buttons, an’ bobbins, an’ tape, 

An’ bair-pins for lasses to stick i’ their yead, 
To keep their hair nicely i’ shape. 


‘« He’s wursted a haup’ny a bo, 





escaped us ; “ The Snow Image ;” “‘ Grandfather’s Chair ;” “Trac 
Stories from History and Biography ” (1851), “The Wonder. 
Book, for Girls and Boys” (1851), and the “Life of Franklin 
Pierce ” (1852). When President Pierce came into power he ap. 
pointed him our consul at Liverpool, where he resided from 1853 
until sometime in the administration of President Buchanan, 


when he resigned his situation, and traveled awhile on 
the Continent, chiefly, we believe, in Italy. The fruit 
of his Italian life’ and meditation may be seen in his 


romance of “ The Marble Faun,” which was published in 1860. 
His English life and experiences resulted in a series of sketches 
which he published in the Atlantic Monthly, and which were col 

lected into a volume at the close of the past year, under the title of 
“Our Old Home.” These sketches were to have been followed by 
a novel upon which he had been for some time engaged, but which 
he was compelled to lay aside a few months since on account of ili 
health. His physicians recommended a Southern tour, and he 
started on one in company with his friend, Mr. W. D. Ticknor, 
the publisher ; but it was cut short, as the reader may remember, 
by the sudden death of the latter in Philadelphia. He returned to 
Concord, and shortly afterward started on a pleasure trip with ex- 
President Pierce. They proceeded as far as Plymouth, N. H., 
where, on the moraing of the 19th of May, hedied. He retired the 
night before in no worse health than usual, and .was found dead in 
his bed at three o’clock in the morning. ‘“ He lies upon his side,”’ 
General Pierce wrote to a friend, ‘“‘ his position so perfectly natural 
and easy, his eyes closed, that it is difficult to realize, while looking 
upon his noble face, that this is death. He must have passed from 
natural slumber to that from Which there is no waking, without the 
slightest movement.” Such, in brief, was the life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


What rank Hawthorne will hereafter take in American literature 
we may conjecture but cannot foretell, for where authors are con- 
cerned time is perpetually revising the judgments of their cotem- 
poraries. It seems to us, however, that he must always occupy « 
very high place among the writers of his land and times, the very 
highest, indeed, so far as creative genias goes. Whether the 
studies in which he delighted to indulge—studies of the darker and 
sterner passions—will find as much favor in the eyes of posterity as 
they have in ours, will depend upon many things—intellectual 
tendencies, habits of thought, and manners—to which we may not 
have the clue. Of the great merit of these studies—their spiritual 
subtlety, their singular fascination,.their wonderful truth to what 
we feel to be in us—there can be no question. The fashion of 
literature may change, but what was once true to nature therein is 
true always, and will be perpetuated as long as literature itself 
endures. One thing may be safely predicted of Hawthorne’s fame 
—that it will increase with the literary culture of his countrymen ; 
the deeper their love of letters, the surer their knowledge of art, the 
more certain his immortality. To understand him and his method, 
more than the syerage amount of brains is necessary, for there is 


Blue-peawder, an’ furniture paste, 
An’ capital mustard i? packets an’ 0” 
If yo’ think it’s noan good yo’ can taste. 
Neaw th’ owd pedlar ne’er gets eawt o’ tune, 
Tho’ he’s bother’d wi’ o sorts o’ foalk ; 
Iv they vex him a bit, he forgets again soon, 
An’ passes it off as a joke. 


‘* He’s carried his basket so long, 
That at last it’s become like a charm ; 
An’ he’ll tell yo’ he feels as if summat wur wrong. 
If he hasn’t it hung on his arm. 
E’en at church on a Sunday, awm towd, 
When his mind should be free fro’ sich cares, 
He's o’ ov a shiver, his arm feels so cowd, 
For th’ want ov his basket and wares. 


** He’s a Christian i’th’ spite ov o’ this, 

Oh, awve often yeard th’ owd fellow tell 

That he thowt he could boast o’ moor genuine bliss 
Than even eawr Queen could hersel’. 

Earthly jewels one sees up an’ deawn, 
He will tell yo’ must crumble to dust ; 

But he’s livin’ i? hopes 0’ possessin’ a creawn, 
At’ll nother turn faded nor rust. 


“*Owd pediar, aw wish aw wur poor, 

Trampin’ reawnd wi’ a basket an’ wares ; 

Leavin’ blackin’ an’ blessin’s at every one’s door, 
An’ tryin’ to leeten foalk’s cares. 

When tha claps deawn thi basket to dee, 
Whot a gloom will be felt o’ areawnd ! 

Hot tears ’1] stond tremblin’ i’ mony a one’s e’e, 
As they lower thi body i’th’ greawnd. 


“* Th’ little childer ’at loved thee so dear, 

To that spot where tha’rt buried will throng, 

An’ they’ll say, wi’ sad looks, ‘Th’ owd pedlar lies here, 
Come, let’s sing him a noice little song.’ 

Then they’ll deck thi’ green grave wi’ wild fleawers, 
Pat it closer to keep thee reet warm ; 

An’ say, as they leave thee alone a few heawers, 
* Bless th’ owd fellow, he’s tackin no harm !’” 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere, one of the best of the minor poets of Eng- 
land, whose verse is noticeable for its thorough culture and care- 
ful finish, has lately made a selection from his poetical works, 
under the title of “The Infant Bridal and Other Poems.” We 
select a couple of sonnets from his collection under the head of 
“Troilus and Cressida :” 


“« Had I been worthy of the love you gave, 
That love withdrawn had left me sad but strong : 
My heart had been as silent as my tongue ; 
My bed had been unfever’d as my grave: 
1 had not striven for what I could not save : 
Back, back to heaven my great hopes I had flung. 
To have much suffer'd, having done no wrong, 
Had seem’d to me that noble part the brave 
Account itever. What this hour I am 
Affirms the unworthiness that in me lurk’d: 
Some sapping poison through my substance work’d, 
Some sin not trivial. though it lacked a name, 
Which ratifies the deed that you have done 
With plain approval. Other plea seek none. 


‘* Give me one kiss, sweet love, and so farewell ' 
Those magic lips, when they were all my own, 
To me were dearer than the loftiest throne 
That éver made a conqueror’s bosom swell. 
Those youthful eyes retain their luminous spell : 
F those brows, that droop like flowers o’erblown, 
For the dim, dubious shadow o'er them thrown : 
Still on that cheek the pure carnations dwell !— 
Softly of infidelity ashamed, 
Yet with recover'd freedom softly pleased, 
She sigh’d: her hand, weno) released, 
Withdrew, yet something seem’d to leave behind. 
She’s gone! so fleets the fleeting stream unblamed ; 





ed ; 
So fleets the unquestion’d cloud, the unchallenged wind !” 


Very different, but showing the same meditative tendency, is this 
charming little “‘ Song :” 
 Beniing between me and the taper, 
While o’er the harp her white hands strayed, 


The shadows of her waving tresses 
Above my hand were gently swayed. 


** With every graceful movement waving, 
I marked their undulating swell ; 
I watched them while they met and parted, 
Curled close or widened, rose or fell. 
“ T laughed in triumph, and in pleasure, 
So strange the sport, so undesigned ! 
Her mother turned and asked me, gravely, 
* What thought was passing through my mind ?” 
“ *Tis Love that blinds the eyes of mothers, 
’Tis Love that makes the young maids fair ! 
She touched my hand ; my rings she counted ; 
Yet never felt the shadows there. 


“« Keep, gamesome Love, beloved Infant, 
Keep ever thus all Mothers blind ; 
And make thy dedicated Virgins 
In substance as in shadow kind !” 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell, the Shakespearean editor, who was at Strat- 
ford on the occasion of the Tercentenary, wrote a letter from that 
town during the festival, in which he chronicled the discovery of a 
“new fact” in regard to Shakespeare, which, he says, is embodied 
in a large folio volume confided to the care of the Rev. J. Granvill, 
the vicar of Stratford, by the authorities of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. The volume contains a minute account of the expenses in- 
curred for the materials of thé dresses for those who took a part in 
the procession of James the First to the city of London, in the 
year 1604 ; and amongst the entries is one to the effect that Shake- 
speare was furnished with four and a half yards of ‘‘skarlet red 
cloth ” on the occasion. The following is the title of the manu- 
script : 

“The Accompte of Sir George Howme Knight, Master of the 
Greate Warederobe to the highe and mightie Prince, our gracious 
soveraigne Lord James by the Grace of God Kinge of England, 
Scotland, Fraunce & Ireland, Defendour of the Faith, &c., as well 
of all his receiptes as of his empcions & deliveries of all manner 
of furnitures & provisions whatsoever by hym bought and pro- 
vided for his Majesties use & service against his royall Entrye & 
proceedinge throughe his honorable Citie of London, togeather 
with our soveraigne Ladie Queene Anne his wief & the noble 
Prince Henrie his sonne, solemnized xv.th daie of Marche, 1603, 
& in the first yeare of his Raigne of England, Fraunce & Ireland, 
& of Scotland the seaven & thirtith.” 

The date 1603 is 1603-4. The King’s Players are entered in 


the list of the household, occurring after the Falconers, and appear 
thus in the MS.: 


et Skarlet red cloth. 
William Shakespeare - - iiij. yardes, di. 
Augustine Phillipps - - 5 + iiij. yardes, di. 
Lawrence Fletcher - - iiij. yardes, di. 
John Hemminges-~— - - - iii). yardes, di. 
Prarers. { Richard Burbidge - - iiij. yardes, di. 
William Slye - - -  iiij. yardes, di. 
Robert Armyn- - - - iiij. yardes, di. 
Henry Cundell - - iiij. yardes, di. 
Richard Cowley - - - iii). yardes, di. 





The mere mention of Shakespeare’s name in a document of this 
kind. is not much to the majority of his readers; still it is a fact 
“a new fact,” out of which his editors, present and future, may 
make something. As Mr. Halliwell safely observes, “it is clearly 
demonstrated, at all events, that the great dramatist had not retired 
from the King’s Company on March 15, 1604,” 

Miss Susan Horner has lately published a volume entitled “The 
Tuscan Poet, Giuseppe Giusti, and his Times,” which is thus 
spoken of in the Saturday Review: ‘ Among the Italian writers 
of this century, there is none who, for the union of pure nobleness 
of feeling, concentrated power of expression, weight of satire, and 
sheer poetical beauty, can be placed above Giuseppe Giusti And 
when we recollect that Giusti’s poems were, as they were written, 
from 1835 to 1848, passed about through Italy from hand to hand, 
in manuscript or flying leaves, as a contraband treasure which the 
censorship and the police would annihilate and punish wherever it 
was pounced upon, we can hardly overrate the importance due to 
his vivid portraits of the hateful system under which the life of 
Italy lay almost crushed, in forming the aims and steeling the 
nerves of the generations that read them. It is some ten or eleven 
years since Giusti was admirably reviewed and portions of his 
poetry excellently translated, in an article now republished with 
the late Henry Lushington’s history of the Italian war of 1848-9. 
Spirited versions of several among his poems have from time to 
time appeared in English periodicals. But Miss Horner’s volume 
is the first attempt, since Italy became a single kingdom, to spread 
among its English sympathizers a more accurate knowledge of the 
important part which Giusti played in its regeneration, by a de. 
tailed and familiar portrait of the man himself, compiled from 
biographies and cotemporary histories written by his fellow-citi- 
zens, and from his own correspondence, which was collected and 
published about five years ago. 

“« We agree with Miss Horner in believing that, although they 
are still little known in detail beyond the confines within which his 
native language is spoken, ‘the verses of Giusti may perhaps 
some day be read with those of Dante, as marking an epoch in the 
history of their common country.’ In his clear, forcible language, 
capable alike of the bitterest depths of satire and the sweetest 
depths of tenderness, Giusti unavoidably reminds his readers of 
Dante, and of no Italian writer since Dante. Like his great Flor- 
entine master, he is terse, compact, concentrated in the extreme ; 
and if, like him, he is occasionally obscure on a first reading, it is 
an obscurity arising mainly from his singalar brevity. His words 
are drawn from the living Tuscan idiom so carefally as often to 
make a foreigner need the help of a more special vocabulary than 
is to be found in ordinary Italian dictionaries. But when once the 
meaning of any of his words is made clear, it remains engraven 
upon the memory of the reader, not only as a word wedged into its 
right place in the construction of his prose or verse, but as the 
word which alone could be wedged into that particular place so 
well” 

The letters of Giuisti, which form a considerable portion of the 
volume, abound in fine things expressed in a sharp, incisive, re- 
memberable manner. Here, for instance, a thought like some of 





Mr, Emerson’s: ‘I pass my life in idleness; my health is not 
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worse, but I assure you I pay a very heavy price for existence. It 
is true that our lives are not at our own disposal. Nature pretends 
to give them gratis at the beginning, end then sends in her 
account.” ‘ 

Here is something epigrammatic, in relation to the different Italian 
parties before the outbreak of 1848; the neat hit at France has 
seldom or never been surpassed: ‘‘ The focus of both these 
parties has been and always is France, which, if I may so express 
it, is destined to perform the function of the liver in Europe, of that 
organ on which depends our digestion, and consequently our good 
or bad humor ” 

Of his shrewd good sense in the midst of the political distractions 
of his time, the following, from a letter written by him to General 
Collegno, in 1847, is a good example: ‘One turn of this earth 
has thrown us from a muddy plain wrapt in fog, upon the top of a 
high mountain ; and, accustomed as we are to a dense atmosphere, 
we have not yet lungs to breathe a rarer air. Therefore, if you 
see the Government and the people just at present subject to fits 
of coughing, lay the blame on the oxygen. . We have 
plenty of ability, but as it is not steadied and directed-by long- 
established institutions in the state, the critical spirit which leads us 
to dissect everything with the utmost minuteness, and to examine it 
under every aspect, instead of producing foresight and deliberation, 
causes perplexity and discouragement. We are born skeptics, 
with whom an excess of light dazzles the brain, or we are like rope- 
dancers, expert in walking on a line, but always in the air.” 

A loftier spirit animates this passage, in which he refers to the 
faith which he always possessed in the ultimate. triumph of 
justice and right: ‘If you ask me whence my confidence pro- 
ceeded, I answer, it proceeded from the utter contempt in which I 
always hold those who trample on their fellow-creatures. I think 
you may have heard me say that I consider the tyrant to be the 
real victim. The truth of this axiom, which I have maintained 
ever since I had the power of thought, has been demonstrated to 
me by a thousand facts which have passed before my eyes; and 
whenever I see any one making a bravado, and stalking over the 
heads of his fellow-men, I immediately sing the requiem eternam. 
If not to-day, to-morrow—but sooner or later he who sows death 
will reap death.” 

An antique vein of morality pervades these neble words, which 
are worthy of the master-minds of old. Will not some of our 
poets, Mr. Bryant for example, give us a translation of some of 
the best of Giusti’s poems ? 

Dr. Ignatius von Dollinger, of Munich, has long been known as 
perhaps one of the ablest of the Roman Catholic theologians of 
Germany, and as the head in that country of that movement of re- 
form which is silently going on in the Catholic Church in spite of 
the ultramontane opposition of narrow-minded prelates and the 
reprobation of the papal court itself. In a course of lectures which 
he delivered at Munich a few years ago, and which he aftérward 
published, he proved not only that the Church of Rome never had 
any temporal possessions until a comparatively late period, but that, 
so far from being necessary for the support of its ecclesiastical power, 
they were a drawback upon its present influence. He was at once 
reprimanded by the pope and his book prohibited. He is now edit- 
ing an important historical work, entitled ‘ Beitrage zur politischen, 
kirchlichen und Cultur-Geschichte der sechs letzten Jahrhunderte.” 
The first volume, which bears also the title of ‘‘ Documents relat- 
ing to the History of Charles V. and Philip II. and their Time,” is 
devoted chiefly to the period between 1529 and 1571, and furnishes 
some interesting details respecting the domestic and external affairs 
of Germany and Italy, as well as respecting the political condition 
of the Protestants, and the negotiations of Philip II. and Maximil- 
ian I. in reference to the question of the German succession. 
These details are based mainly upon the copies of documents in 
the Royal Archives at Simancas made by the late Herr Heine. 

Adolf Bernhard Marx, the author of the ‘ Life of Beethoven,” 
has recently published a very diffuse and rhetorical volume upon 
Gluck and the opera. It treats of the Italian and French periods, 
and of the reformation and present condition of the opera. 


The first volume of the “‘ Jahrbiicher fir musicalische Wissen- 
schaft,” edited by Friedrich Chrysander, is completed. It gives a 
good view of the progress of musical art in Germany, and is replete 
with important discussions. Its existence and prosperity show the 
universal interest which is taken in ic in Germany. 


A-new German magazine has appeared, entitled Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrift fir Englisch-theologische Forschung und Kritik, edited by 
Heidenheim, of London, a Jewish scholar, who has been converted 
to Christianity, and become a member of the English Church. It is 
designed to exhibit the course of English theological inquiries as 
well as the results of English investigations in the Holy Land. 

Among recent works upon Cuba that of Jegér von Sivers, 
“Cuba die Perle der Antilles,” is doubtless the most important. 
It contains a great deal of statistical information, and a complete 
catalogue of works upon Cuba. The descriptions of the scenery, 
and the account of the customs of the island, are very full. There 
is also an interesting account of that “ most gifted and most origi- 
nal Cuban poet, Gabriel de la Concepcion Baldes,”’ the son of a 
white woman and a negro, who under the name of Placido acquired 
much celebrity and lost his life in a conspiracy in 1843. There is 
a valuable historical sketch of the discovery of Cuba, and of its 
subsequent growth. With Humboldt’s affirmation that Cuba is 
the key of the Mexican Gulf, the author fully agrees ; and adds that, 
if it should fall to the United States, the Mexican Gulf would be 
for the Union but another Mediterranean Sea.” The author’s specu- 
lations upon another point, however, are wilder. He thinks that 
Cuba is the island mentioned, without being named, by Diodorus 
Siculus, as being known to the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. Of 
slavery he gives a very friendly sketch, maintaining that the Spanish 
Creole is distinguished above all races for mildness toward his in- 
feriors, that government and people go hand in hand, and that the 
white proletaries of Europe are much worse off than the black 
slaves of Cuba. fs 

In the classic period of the literature of Germany, the brothers 
Friedrich and Christian Stolberg played 9 rather conspicuous part. 





The biography of Friedrich and his cotemporaries has recently been 
written by Theodor Menge. This work is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the times to which it relates. Friedrich was a 
lilettante aristocrat who made a great deal of noise by going over 
from the Lutheran to the Catholic Church. Apart from their 
relations, however, with the eminent literary men of the day, neither 
of the brothers would have any special claim to remembrance, but 
their position and character and influence gave them a place among 
the celebrities of their time. Menge’s work is therefore to a certain 
extent a literary history of the period, very full and able. 

The “ Annuaire de la Société archéologique de la province de 
Constantine,” and the “ Voyage archéologique dans la Régence de 
Tunis,” {by V. Guérin, contain the latest reports of the investiga- 
tion of the antiquities of Northern Africa. 

One of the most exhaustive works upon the history of the mid- 
dle age which has ever been published is perhaps the work recently 
given to the world by Aug. Potthast, entitled “ Bibliotheca histori 
medii evi. Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des Europiiishe- 
en Mittelalters von 375—1500.” It contains the first complete in- 
dex to the great work of the Bollandists, the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” and 
is absolutely indispensable to students of medieval history who 
aspire to make their own investigations into the original sources. 

“ Histoire de la Terreur, 1792-1794, d’aprés les documents authen. 
tiques et des piéces inédites. Par M. Mortimer Ternaux,”’ is the 


title of one of the last contributions to the history of the Reign of 


Terror. It is a conscientious and thorough investigation of the 
brief period it covers. 

“Christenthum und moderne Cultur. Studien, Kritiken und Char- 
akterbilder,” is the title of a recent clever volume of essays by Julius 
Hamberger. They treat, among other things, of Chodowiecki as man 
and artist, of the friendship of Goethe and Schiller, of Leopold and 
Wolfgang Mozart, of Carriere’s sthetik, and of Schiller’s religi- 
osity, if we may use the word. £ttinger’s Theosophie is also dis- 
cussed in one of the best expositions upon that subject which has 
appeared ; and the present state of the inquiries into the Kabbala is 
very well set forth. The articles upon the theories of Schelling and 
Baader and the principles of theosophic ethics are perhaps the most 
suggestive. Theessay upon Passavant at the close contains an 
nteresting account of that well-known art-critic of whom we mad 
mention in a late number of this journal. 

The popularity of Handel’s music has been steadily increasing in 
Germany of late years. Of the edition of his works now publish- 
ing in Leipzic by the Handel Society, we believe fifteen volumes have 
already appeared, comprising the six Biblical oratorios—Susanna, 
Athalia, Samson, Saul, and two Passions—six dramatical works 
—Acis, Heracles, Alexander, Semele, Allegro, Theodora—together 
with a volume of funeral and one of coronal anthems, andea col- 
lection of pieces for the piano. Five or six of these works only, 
however, are known to the lovers of music. The rest are now for 
the first time rescued from a long oblivion. During the lifetime 
of Handel hardly other than pirated copies of his works could 
be had. Samuel Arnold, in London, a German by birth, was the 
first to make a collection of Handel’s works after his death. But 
his edition, which appeared in 1786, was very superficial. ‘The Han- 
del Society in London began a new collection in 1843, and in the 
course of fourteen years have published fifteen volumes. In 1856 
the German Handel Society was formed by Chrysander and Gee- 
vinus, the celebrated historian and commentator upon Shakespeare, 
which began its publications in 1858. 

The first volume of the ‘‘ Chroniken der deutschen Stadte vom 14ten 
bis ins 16ten Jahrhundert,” published by the Historical Commissio: 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Bavaria, under the auspices 
of the late King Maximilian II., contains the chronicles of the 
Franconian cities. It is one of those extensive and importani 
andertakings for which historical science in Germany must ever be 
indebted to the liberality and munificence of Maximilian II. At 
the first meeting of the commission in 1858, it was resolved to 
edit the medieval chronicles of the German cities. The design is 
to print only those which properly belong to the culmination of th: 
municipal system in the middle age since the fourteenth century, 
excluding those larger historical works whose value bears no pre- 
portion to their length. Within this period the collection is meant 
to embrace the chronicles of all the cities of the former German 
Empire, which are divided for this purpose according to the his- 
torical descent of the inhabitants. And not merely are the texts to 
he given, but there is to bea thorough critical exposition of them 
The egterprise has been begun with Southern Germany. In eac! 
of the three districts of Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria, there is 
a center, as it were, of historical life—Nuremberg, Regensbury 
(Ratisbon), and Augsburg. Of these Nuremberg has been selecteil 
to lead off. But the material afforded by this single city is so rich 
that it has already overrun the first volume. The first chronicle or 
rather memoir is that of Ulman Stromer, a great merchant and 
manufacturer of Nuremberg, who was born in 1329, and died in 
1407. His house still stands in the Market Place near the Beautiful 
Fountain. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue University of Edinburgh, at its last session, conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on a number of literary gentlemen, 
the chief of whom were the Rev. Dr. Hanna, author of the 
biography of Dr. Chalmers; the Rev. Andrew Kennedy Hutchisoa 
Boyd, author of the ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Parson ;’’ and the 
Rev. W.G. Blaikie, late editor of the North British Review. The 
degree of LL.D. was at the same time conferred on Mr. David 
Laing, of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, the most learned living 
authority in all matters of Scottish literary archwology, and the 
editor of the ‘‘ Poems of Dunbar,’’ the works of John Knox, etc. ; 
and on Mr. John Hill Burton, author,of “The Life of David 
Hume,” “The History of Scotland from the Revolution to the 
Rising of 1745,’’ and the entertaininz vo'ume by which he is 
best known in his country, ‘‘ The Book-Hunter.” 

Another Weimar celebrity has departed in the person of the 
Staatsrath Dr. Vogel, body physician to Duke Karl August, and 


house physician of Goethe in the last years of his life. He was 
born at Dessau, joined the army against Napoleon as a volunteer, 
lived afterward at Leighnitz, where he practiced as a physician, 
until he was called to Weimar by Goethe. His last literary work 
was the edition of Goethe’s and Karl August’s correspondence, 
which was intrusted to him by the present Grand Duke. ° 

Mr. Frank Smedley, an English author of some repute, died 
recently of apoplexy at his residence, Grove Lodge, Regent’s Park. 
He was the editor of Sharp’s Magazine, and the author of at least 
three novels, “Frank Farleigh,” “ Lewis Arundel,” and “ Harry 
Coverdale’s Courtship,”’ which we believe have been reprinted here. 
His last work, written in conjunction with Mr. Edward Yates, 
was a volume of humorous verse, entitled “‘ Mirth and Meter.” 
His sister (whether single or married is not stated) is the author 
of * Twice Lost” and “ Linnet’s Trial.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Messrs. Harrer Broruers announce “ The Ladder of Life: a 
Heart History,” by Amelia B. Edwards, author of “ Barbara’s 
History ;” and a library edition of Thackeray’s novels. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in the press ‘* Grove’s Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces; from the Fourth London Edition, with 
Important Additions.” 

Mr. G. W. Carleton will shortly publish a translation of Victor 
Hugo’s recent work on Shakespeare. 

Mr. J. G. Gregory has in preparation “ Fior d’Aliza,’’ by Al- 
phonse de Lamartine; “The Temple Anecdotes,” by Ralph and 
Chandos Temple ; “A Boy’s Life of General McClellan ;” ** Spee- 
trophia ; or, Ghosts Everywhere ;” ‘‘ The Goldsworthy Family ;” 
“The Gentle Life: Essays on the Formation of Charaeter ;” 
‘“‘ Farmers’ Girls who have become Illustrious Women;” ‘“ The 
Snow Image,”’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illustrated in colors; and 
‘Forest Pictures of the Adirondacks,” by John H. Hows. 

Messrs. Follett, Foster & Co. announce “A History of the Re- 
bellion ; its Authors and Causes,”’ by Joshua R. Giddings ; “ Bertie 
Bray;”’ ‘*‘ Maud Latimer ;” and “ Poor Match.” 

Mr. D. Van Nostrand will shortly publish ‘‘ Burns’s Naval and 
Military Technical Dictionary of the French Language ;” ‘‘ Manual 
of Gunnery Instructions for the Navy of the United States;”’ and 
“‘The Office and Cabin Companion for Engineers and Officers of 
Steam Vessels,” by J. Simon Holland. 

Messrs. Collins & Brother have in the press “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with Life and Notes ;” and ‘* Parley’s Book of Animals,” 
by S. G. Goodrich. 

Messrs. W. H. Kelley & Brother announce “ The Huguenots of 
Westchester,’ by Mr. Waldron. 

Messrs. D. & J. Sadlier & Co. have in the press ‘‘ Sermons for 
the Principal Seasons of the Year,’? by the Rev. Thomas S. 
Preston. 

Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothors have in preparation “Sea 
Drifts: an American Story ;” ‘ Egypt’s Princes,” by the Rev. G. 
Lansing, American Missionary at Cairo; ‘‘The Whole Works of 
Jonathan Edwards ;” ‘Besser on St. Paul;” “The Foot of the 
Cross,’ by Dr. Winslow; ‘The Spirit of Prayer,” by Hannah 
More; “Book of Animals;” ‘The Child’s Bunyan;” ‘ Doc- 
trinal Discourses,’’ by Eminent Clergymen in New York; ‘“ The 
Baron’s Children;” ‘Hervey’s Meditations,’? new edition ; 
‘ Bickersteth on the Lord’s Supper;” “Dr. Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit,’ vol. 8, Unitarians; “The Straight Road 
the Safest and the Surest,” by A. L. 0. E.; Winslow's ‘“ Glory 
of the Redeemer,”’ “Glimpses of the Truth,” and “ Inquirer 
Directed;” and a new story by the author of “The Wide, 
Wide World.” 

Messrs. Mason Brothers will at once publish ‘The Life and 
Times of Benjamin Frankiin,:’ by James Parton. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have in the press “ Edinburgh and its 
Neighborhood, Geological and Historical, with the Geology of the 
Bass Rock,’’ by Hugh Miller. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. announce “ Broken Lights: an 
Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith,” by Frances Power Cobb. 





The Spanish travels of Hans Christian Andersen have been 
translated into English by Mrs. Bushby. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connor Morris, late Deputy Postmastor-General 
of Jamaica, will shortly publish ‘‘ Rambles in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with a Visit to the Gold-Fields of Colorado.’’ 

Messrs. J. Gilbert & C. C. Churchill have in the press a volume 
entitled “The Dolontite Mountains: Excursions through Tyrol, 
Corinthia, Carniola, and Friuli in 1861, ’62, 63.” 

Miss Cumming’s new novel, “ Haunted Hearts,” will be pub- 
lished in London simultaneously with its appearance here. Z 

The Rev. Henry Richard is about to publish the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Joseph Sturge, containing an Account of his Labors.in connection 
with Public and Philanthropic movements for nearly Forty 
Years.” The work will include letters from many distinguished 
persons with whom Mr. Sturge was in correspondence, as Lord 
Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. O’Connel!, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. J. G. Whittier, and others. 

The third volume of M. d’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time.of Calvin’ has just been published. 

Mr. Dickens’s seria), “ Our Mutual Friend,” reprinted by Tauch- 
nitz, appears simultaneously in Germany and England. 

Herr Waagan’s “ History of Painting” is being translated into 
French, by MM. L. Hymans and J. Petit. 

An authorized translation of one of Mr. G. A. Sala’s many 
books by C. B. Derosne is about to appear, under the title of “La 
Dame du Premier.” 

Another anti-Renan work is adv:rtised, entitled “L’Ami de 
Malle. Hearictte Renan a son Frére Ernest, auteur de la ‘ Vie de 
Jésus.’”’ 
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The latest new French works and pamphlets are as follows: 
‘* Vers Espagnols inédits de Molitre, publiés pour la premiére fois 
par P. L. Jacob ;”? Sayve, “‘ La Question d’Italie en 1864;” “La 
Turquie dans une Guerre Europeenne ;” Zenob de Klag, ‘‘ Histoire 
de Daréu, traduite pour la premiére fois de l’Arménien, avec des 
Notes par E. Prud’homme ;” Prevost-Paradol, “Quelques Pages 
d’Histoire contemporaine, deuxieme série ;’’ “La Pologne, ]’Em- 
pereur Napoléon et la Sainte-Alliance ;” Peyrat, “ Histoire 
élémentaire et critique de Jésus ;’’ Paravey, “ Considérations au 
Sujet du Portrait du Roi Roboam rétrouvé par Champollion en 
Egypte ;”? Mieroslawski, “‘ Mémoire justificatif dans le Débat entre 
l’Organisateur Général des Forces Polonaises et ses Adversaires ;”” 
Laboulaye, *‘Les Chansons populaires des Peuples Slaves ;” 
Geffroy, “Des Institutions et des Mcurs du Paganisme Scandi- 
nave: L’Islande avant le Christianisme, d’aprés les Gragas et les 
Sagas ;” Desmasures, ‘‘ César & Valenciennes, ou Etude historique 
sur le Passage des Légions de César dans l’Horizon Valencien- 
nois ;” Delore et Berne, “ Influence de la Physiologie Moderne sur 
la Médecine pratique ;” “‘ L’Italie des Italiens,” by Mme. L. Colet 
(Fourth Part); ‘‘CEuvres de P. Corneille,” new edition, by C. 
Marty-Laveaux, tom. 6; ‘Une Edition populaire de la ‘Vie de 
Jésus’ de M. Renan, par M. l’Abbé Freppel ;” “‘ L’Alliance Ang- 
laise, le Danemaxk et la Pologne : Question du Paix ou du Guerre ;” 
“La Question Polonaise en face des Parties en France ;” “Le 
Congrés et la Préponderance de l’Europe;” “Réponse de M. 
Caivet-Bogniat ;” “‘ Opinions des Déistes Rationalistes sur la Vie 
de Jésus selon M. Renan, par P. Larroque,” 3d edit.; ‘ Legon 
@Histoire et de Charité & un Jésuite;” Ampére, ‘ Histoire 
Romaine & Rome,” tomes 3 and 4; “Histoire de la Réformation 
en Europe au temps de Calvin,” by J. H. Merle d’Aubigné ; 
Doré, “‘ Le Roman de Deux Jeunes Fiiles ;” “ La Famille Caxton,” 
translated by A. Pichot ; ‘Le Capitaine Fantome ;” Le Comte de 
Saulles’ “‘ Aux Crochets d’un Gendre ;”—the last three being 
dramatic works. 


The latest ‘ Année littéraire et dramatique,”’ edited by Vape- 
reau,’”’ reveals a most extraordinary meagerness in French cotem- 
porary literature. The smallest space is taken by poetry, which 
we find represented by Dierx, Lafenestre, and a young singer, 
Pittié. There are also three female poets—Mesdames Peuker, 
Ackermann, and Montaran—but their productions are nearly all of 
an elegiac nature. R. Martin has published a “ Gazette in Verse,” 
and Veuillot, the editor of the Univers, has written satires. Mil- 
lant, a man of yast experience, edits a small paper, called Le Petit 
Journal, which costs a sou has more than 100,000 subscribers, and 
yields a profit of more than 1,000 francs aday. Not satisfied with 
this, he has started, a few weeks ago, another paper, with illustra- 
tions, which costs two sous, and which is said to have already 
300,000 subscribers. Villemessant, however, the founder of the 
Figaro, is intent upon ruining this enterprise by a new “ Grand 
Journal” of unexampled giant size. In the novel there is little 
which, after the first excitement, could hold its ground. Théo- 
phile Gautier’s ‘‘ Captain Fracasse” and Emest Feydeau’s “ Saint 
Bertrand” alone seem to have outlived the great bulk of forgotten 
novels. The “ Maudit”’ has received pendants in “ Aurelian,’’ by 
G. Levalley, and “ Abbé Daniel,” by A. Thauviet. A novel, half 
in prose and half in rhyme, has been written by a physician, E. 
Matthieu, in which a dialogue is introduced, held at night among 
the medicines in a chemist’s shop. Translations are the rage. 
Miss Braddon, W. Collins, G. Eliot, and F. Caballero are princi- 
cipally sought after. In dramatic literature, Shakespeare’s “ Mac- 
beth’”’ has been triumphant at the Odéon. Of French pieces has 
been most successful “ Jean Baudrie,’? by A. Vacquerié. Besides 
him, Dennerie, 0. Feuillet, and Clairville have been the fortunate 
dramatists of the year. The small theaters have lived by ephe- 
meral productions, and the larger ones by revivals of classical 
In literary history we find E. Scherer’s ‘‘ Critical 
Studies on Cotemporary Literature” carrying the day. As to his- 
tory, there is, besides Guizot, only whitewashing to be recorded : 
J. Zeller is justifying the Roman emperors, Gachand, Philip II., 
and Wiesener, Mary Stuart. Under the head Morals and Politics 
there is only one name mentioned by Vapereau, and this name is 
Emest Renan’s. 


dramas. 


A new extensive literary undertaking, in one hundred and twenty 
installments, is about to be commenced under the title “‘ Deutsche 
Volks-Bibliothek der Griechischen und Romischen Classiker von 
Donner, Minckwitz, Mérike, Binder, Cless, Eyth, Kéchly, Notter 
Westermann, Stahr, und andern Meistern der Uebersetzungs- 
kunst,”’ to be accompanied with colored engravings of Greek and 
Roman architectural plans, buildings, landscapes, busts, etc. 


Dr. Heinrich Brugsch, the Egyptologist, will shortly publish a 
series of lectures held at the Berlin Singacadamie, in a collected 
form, under the title, “Aus dem Orient,”’ in two parts, the first 
containing “A Day and a Night at Cairo; The Nile Boat; A 
Journey through the Desert ;” the second, “An Ancient Egyptian 
Fairy Tale (the-oldest fairy tale of the world) ; Moses and the 
Monuments; What the Stones are Saying to Each Other; Ger- 
mans and Persians.” 


The second volume of the translation of Shakespeare’s works, 
by N. Delius, has just appeared. Also, “ William Shakespeare, 
eine Biographie, von A. Bekk.”’ 


Mr. Wilh. Engelmann, of Leipzic, who has done much to 
promote the study of bibliography by his invaluable series of 
classed catalogues, announces for immediate publication the second 
volume, containing French literature, of “Die falschen und 
fingirten Druckorte,” « repertory of the titles of German, French, 
and Latin books which, since the invention of printing, have been 
issued under the names of fictitious firms. The work itself is 
compiled by Emil Weller, and will form a most important satellite 
to Barbier’s invaluable “ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et 
Pseudonymes.”’ 


The twenty-fifth volume of the “ Chroniques Belges Inédites,” 


published by order of the Government, has just made its appear- 
ance at Brussels under the title of “Ly Myreur des Histors 
Chronique de Jean de Preis, dit Outremeure: Publiée par A. 
Borguet: Tome I.” 

Hegel’s Philosophy has been discovered as an antiquity at 
Poitiers, in a MS. of the Benedictine Dom Dechamps, dated 1760. 
This MS. is said to contain already al] the formulas of Hegel’s 
fundamental propositions. The work is about to be edited, to- 
gether with four hitherto unknown letters by Rousseau. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, May, 1864. 

TweELveE years ago I climbed Kineo with a botanist, skimmed 
Moosehead in a, “ birch” and trusted my life to the skillful guid- 
ance of an Indian as our canoe shot the rapids along the head 
waters of the Penobscot. I slept nights upon cedar-twig beds with 
nothing more to protect us from the weather than a porous tent 
and sometimes not that, but only the canoe overturned to shield 
our heads. I killed moose and ate his steaks in a logger’s camp, 
with no‘sauce but a good appetite. I found prey that I could not 
overcome in the tiny midges or the more palpabie black fly, and 
came pretty much to every one’s experience that the ointment in 
which the only protection could be found was not much more 
pleasant than the pests themselves; and that one very willingly 
seeks to exchange the pure air we read of in the wilderness for 
some close corner by a fire, where the smoke may come to your 
assistance in the unequal combat between yourself and the mosqui- 
toes. These are the hazards, excitements, and annoyances I 
experienced then for the first time, and have never desired to renew 
since, nor yet to obliterate the recollection. They have served me 
a good purpose ever since as a mentor at my elbow whencver a 
volume of wilderness life and savage adventure had fallen in my 
way. It has furnished a zest to the reading of various accounts of 
life and adventure in that region which I have subsequently chanced 
to read, and I think I may say that the only one which has revived 
the scenery and sensations most distinctly is this volume, just 
about coming out from the press of Ticknor & Fields, called ‘“‘ The 
Maine Woods,” which consists of three papers by Henry D. 
Thoreau, not unlike in spirit to his other writings. The first is an 
account of a visit to Katahdin (or as he affectedly calls it, Ataadn) 
in September, 1846, which first appeared in the Union Magazine 
of New York two years later. The second describes a trip 
to Chesuncook Lake in the autumn of 1853, by way of Bangor 
and Moosehead, to the Penobscot, which account came out 
in consecutive numbers of the Atlantic Monthly in 1858. 
The last and longest excursion, both in route and description, 
took place in the summer of 1857, and has never before been 
printed. He went again by way of Moosehead, and then striking 
the west branch of the Penobscot, left it to cross the height of land 
which was the limit claimed by Great Britain prior to 1842, thus 
striking the lakes that form the head waters in that direction of the 
St. John, when after exploring some of these he again recrossed 
the summit of the two water-sheds, and, striking the tributaries of 
the east branch of the Penobscot, he descended to Bangor, having 
thus made a circuit round Katahdin. 


These three accounts are written with great honesty, show minute 
observation, designate a mind and senses eminently fitted by train- 
ing for the work, and are only disfigured, as most of its author’s 
writings are, by sundry unnecessary strokes of cynicism, or some- 
thing very like it, of sufficient breadth and prominence to disgust 
any one who believes-in the good sense of the postulate that it were 
better for every one, as far as his own interests mental or otherwise 
go, to conform to the demands of the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
rather than that the world should succumb to the oddities of the 
individual. It is hardly necessary to present a likeness of what 
Thoreau was to most readers of this day. His noticeable books, 
“Walden” and ‘A Week upon the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers,” have put him prominently before the observant not less 
than the papers which, since his death, have been published in the 
Atlantic. These writings have all the same characteristics, The 
ever faithful and constant student of nature establishes his claim to 
be her child. The birds love him ; the animals seek his protection 
from their destroyers ; but his devotions in this direction have un- 
hinged his mind, and when he comes to pronounce upon the worth 
of social benefits, and the results of trade and manufacture, he 
finds them as nothing in the scale, and believes that all civilization 
will not recompense for a forest cut down, or Broadway for the 
abandoned trail of the aborigines. When a man gets in this train, 
there is not much use of contradicting him. Diogenes gloried in 
his tub, and the best thing to be done is to let him glory on. 
Socrates carried his head in the clouds, and Aristophanes leads the 
world in laughing at him, and the world laughs on, while every day 
and every clime has its own Socrates in spite of the risibility. 
Perhaps, nay, probably, we are not worse off as a generation for 
all this folly or oddity, or call it what you will. It has been some- 
times claimed that we need in our artificial way of life some such 
excrescences, or Our existence would be nothing but one flat con- 
tinuity—a mere Muskeeticook, or Dead Water, as Thoreau says the 
Indians called his native Concord River; and the claim is made 
with a good deal of justice. Life is enhanced by its lights and sha- 
dows, and though it is not very comfortable to make the dark spot 
yourself, or when we do it very willingly, it does not redound 
much to our sagacity, yet the great world has the benefit of the 
contrast. I don’t believe the author of Christabel much improved 
his situation when he became Silas Tomken Cumberbatch the 
awkward dragoon, and the butt of his sergeant, but he pointed a 
moral and adorned a tale that the world has been much amused 
with ever since. The eccentricities of Turner gave relief to an 
artist’s biography, and doubtless engage the world more than the 





amiable routine of studious life that endears Sir Joshua to us; and 


if there is some hesitancy in deciding whose life is the most instruc- 
tive, there is none in determining which was the wiser man. The 
interest of Rousseau’s life lies in the points that makes him the 
disgust of all at the same time. We do not think any the better of 
Luther’s reason, that he threw his inkstand at the devil in his 
presence. The lives of Tasso, Swift, and Cowper have a climax of 
miserable existence which could not be taken from the recital 
without diminishing its interest, and yet no one could contend 
they sacrificed to some purpose in interesting the whole world. 

Mrs. Thrale might have neglected, by withholding the hospitality 
of Streatham, to drive the fiends of melancholy from the life of 
Johnson, and we perhaps could have gained a chapter of more 

thrilling iuterest in Boswell, but one gain would have none the less 
been Samuel's loss. We laugh at the simple whimsicalities of 
Richter, and wonder at the folly that fancies the priesthood of 
Nature lies through such eccentricities, but we do not measure our 
admiration by the strength of our divertisement. So with Thoreau, 

we will not deny that his unlikeness to common men entertains us 

while it disgusts, and that we are enriched in our literature by his 

account of his hermit life by Walden Pond, in a way perhaps we 

could not have otherwise been ; but at the same time it does not 

prevent his character sinking in our estimation, and all the more 

convinces us that common-sense is of all the more value to the 

individual, that the absence of it enhances the interest of his char- 

acter to the world. Thoreau’s life shows us that the same spirit is 

not all gone from the world that planted St. Simeon on his pillar 

and Diogenes in his tub. The circumstances may be different, but 

their effects are much the same. We may not yet despair that 

some silly fellow may comrive to emulate the follies of a Boswell, 

in order that the world may enjoy a second life of a second John- 

son. The world will prize his book and have two silly fools to 

laugh at instead of one, 


The book before me is not widely disfigured by these Thoreauian 
idiosyncrasies. They only crop out like sharp cutting ledges here 
and there, that cut your feet or cause you to sprain an ankle as 
you wander—painfully obtrusive enough to give color to the 
generalization our memories hold, and perhaps thus undeservedly 
become the points we longest remember. In the stead of these, 
however, there is much of real value that a pair of stout legs and 
a twain of sharp eyes have given him to record. He tells us muth 
of the plants of the region that we may rely upon from its very 
tone. Itis the same with the animals, as far as he has the oppor- 
tunities to observe them. He treats the hunters of them with some 
aversion. The killing of a moose by his companion he finds little 
less than murder, and as little reeompensed, he thinks, as the world 
is by the lumberers when they deprive the forest of its white pines, 
and afford nothing in return but clapboard houses and paneled 
drawing-rooms! It is the old senile argument over again, of the 
width of the world being enough for man, moose, and pine, without 
one succumbing to the other in pursuance of the mission given to 
man of subduing the earth. One can’t quite see why he don’t 


‘carry it out in regard to the flower he plucks for his herbarium, or 


the fish he hooks for his breakfast, but we need not ask such a man 
for reasons. He is one of the sort who reply, “It is my humor,” 
and it were best to let him enjoy it. 

The book reminds us of Theodore Winthrop’s papers on his 
“Maine Excursions.” TJ have no hesitation in saying that Thoreau 
outdoes him in the reproduction of the scene to one who has been 
over the ground, as much as the other is superior in the vivacity o 
his style. In short, it is this very vivacity in the younger writer 
that spoils the picture ; it comports badly with the forest solitudes, 
though it may give us sharper characterizations. Winthrop would 
have put, doubtless, Joseph Polis, the old town guide, before us 
with a few dashing strokes more completely than Thoreau has 
done ; but the other’s image grows to the mind, and we get to fancy 
the more brilliant coloring is a mere lay figure in comparison, 
tricked out in Indian guise. Winthrop’s is the more charming 
account to read, but Thoreau’s is the best to remember. 


Among the recently announced publications of the same house 
there is one whose name does not wholly describe it— Looking 
Toward Sunset,” by Lydia Maria Child. It is a book for the 
aged, partly a compilation and partly original, in which the 
thofights and feelings incident to the decline of life are kept in 
view, and calculated to bel the advanced in years what the many 
books are which we have of advice and consolation to the young 
and middle-aged. 

Sever & Francis have just issued their new ‘“ Golden Treasury” 
edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a new impression of De 
Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in America.” 

Gould &‘Lincoln are preparing to issue a reprint of the last 
posthumous publication of Hugh Miller upon “The Rock of 
Edinboro’,” as edited by Mrs. Miller. 

The new romance which Mr. Hawthorne left behind him is a 
mere fragment, covering but a quire or two of letter sheet. 
{ have mentioned before the reprint, with additions, of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘ History of the Peace,” which Walker, Wise & Co. are 
now engaged in stereotyping, and will have ready for issue the 
‘coming autumn. It may not be ksown that the project of this 
history originated with Mr, Charles Knight, who intended writing 
it himself ; he soon called in Mr. Craik, who is best known by 
iis works on literature and philology, and their joint labors ter- 
minated at the end of the first book, when Miss Martineau under- 
took to continue it, in 1848, two years after its first conception. 
Under her care the work grew, and was brought down to the Rus- 
sian war in 1854, and carried back in an introduction to 1800. 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s little volume, before mentioned, with 
the imprint of the same house, is an attempt, and, from his own 
point of view at least, successfully carried out, to array the 
“Stories of the Patriarchs” with a symbolic meaning, somewhat 
after the motive pervading the Swedenborgian teachings; and 
though Mr. F. is not a Swedenborgian himself, ‘he did not think 
it wrong that the children should miss wholly the wea'th of the 
old Bible teaching, as it lay concealed under the fanciful symbols,” 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May, 1864. 

Durine the last month two very extensive boiler explosions 

have occurred in this city, resulting in a large proportion of killed 
and wounded, and causing great excitement among the people. 
The first of these, in Merrick & Co.’s foundry, was looked upon as 
a matter of course, one of the periodically recurring boiler explo- 
sions that for a time alarm all the dwellers near steam-boilers, and 
was disposed of by the coroner’s jury in the usual way. But the 
second, occurring in Cornelius & Baker’s chandelier and gas-fixture 
manufactory, coming in less than three weeks’ time after the other, 
and resulting in a greater loss of life, has created intense excitement, 
especially as the coroner’s jury, composed of some of the most emi- 
nent scientific men in the city, has failed after nearly a month’s 
examination and deliberation to fix upon any adequate solution of 
the cause of the explosion. The examination has been tigidly con- 
ducted, and all the employés found honest and faithful, and every- 
thing connected with the steam-apparatus in good condition. The 
question of electricity, which has occupied much attention in the 
world of science and as yet remains undecided, has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed before the jury. Professor William Morris, 
M.D., assigns electricity as the effective cause of steam-boiler ex- 
plosions, while the occasions of explosion are many and variously 
induced. He defines steam power as the mutual repulsion of minute 
molecules of water in the state of elastic vapor, as surcharged with 
radiative electricity, which is the real force evolved, and argues that 
the cause of explosion is the excitement, disunion, and liberation of 
the contrastive forces of electricity within the boiler, by the process 
of evolving steam power. Admitting this argument as a truth, a 
question of transcendent importance, that of safety, immediately 
arises, as the occasions of explosion which he gives are liable to 
occur at almost any moment in a steam-boiler under the control 
of an unscientific man. He would apply, as a means of guarding 
against the danger, an electrometer and an electro-inductor for 
directing a current of the radiative electricity from the steam- 
chamber along the lower part of the boiler; and also an electro- 
escapement for discharging the excess of free electricity into the 
atmosphere, or into the earth. Meanwhile the public are anxiously 
awaiting the report of the jury, and families living in the vicinity of 
steam-boilers magnify every sound into an explosion. 

There were one or two curious results connected with the explo- 
sion. The surface of the wall of the northern wing of the build- 
ing, and half the surface of the eastern wing, look as though they 
had been subjected to the brush of a skillful painter. This result is 
a combination of coal ashes and steam, and to all appearance one 
would suppose the coating to be ash-colored metallic paint. Near 
the cornice at the east wing an iron sash was hurled with violence 
by the force of the explosion. The sash left its full imprint there 
and fell to the ground. 

Nothing can be more charming than the two series of ‘“ Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters” from Italy and Switzerland, translations of which, 
by Lady Wallace, Frederick Leypoldt has reprinted. Of the 
intimate daily lives of our great men we can never know too much, 
and everything in the shape of letters or memoranda that can 
throw light either upon their modes of thinking or their private 
whims, caprices, and even jealousies is heartily welcomed by the 
public. It is because no biography can show a person’s correct 
inner and private life as well as the letters penned on the impulse 
of the moment and written without studied care to friends, that the 
most valuable portions of the lives of distinguished men is com- 
posed of correspondence and extracts from private memoranda. 
Humboldt’s “ Letters to a Lady,” of which I spoke some weeks 
ago, have done more to give us a faithful portrait of the man than 
all his scientific works. And in these letters of Mendelssohn, written 
mostly to his sister, are some of the most charming revelations of 
himself, the great soul that lived in music, given in happy, poetical 
touches that are more pleasing as one knows they were originally 
intended only for the eyes of relatives. The criticisms upon men 
and art are such as one would expect, sometimes captious and 
often tinged with self-interest, but generally abounding in delicate 
discriminations and rare penetrations of character—witness the 
account of his interview with Goethe—that render everything he 
says worthy of attention. Very frequently also the letters close 
with a few bars of music, as if it were almost impossible for him, 
with the great wealth of music lying in his mind, to think or speak 
in any other way. No one can read the volume without recogniz- 
ing the power of art, or catching part of the enthusiasm that pene- 
trated every portion of the life of the great composer. 

Miss Yonge’s “Landmarks of Ancient History,” which Ley- 
poldt has reprinted from the fifth London edition, is a very valu- 
able compendium of facts woven together with the same artistic 
skill that has characterized this lady’s novels. The intention of 
the book is to convey a general idea of the course of the empires 
of classical times, with an especial view to the better understanding 
of Scripture history and the growth of the church. While it 
does not profess to compete with the more complete histories, it 
strives to supply the place of a class-book where only a general 
idea of universal historyis desired. It is to be followed by “ Land- 
marks of the Middle Ages,” and of “‘ Modern History.” 


Peterson & Brothers publish this week ‘The Woman in Black,” 
and as I was led some weeks ago to announce it by Wilkie Collins, 
I wish to speak more particularly of the deceit which has been 
practiced not only upon all to whom the printed announcements 
were sent, but also upon the public in the advertisements of the 
daily papers. It will show some of the tricks of publishers. The an- 
nouncement was printed in this form: ‘“‘ The Woman in Black. A 
companion to the Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins.” And 
the notices which are sent with the books and the advertisements in 
the daily papers are all printed with the same glaring lie. Wilkie 
Collins is not the author of the book, and the publishers would 
doubtless say that they did not intend to give such an impression, 
and lay it all upon the printer’s shoulders, whereas the same mis- 
take, if one choose so to call it, has occurred every time the book 
has been mentioned. The volume may not be worthy of so much 
notice ; at any rate, no one would care to read it after knowing of 


the deceit connected with it; and I speak of it only as showing 
some of the unworthy means used by a large publishing house. 

The same firm also publish this week two books which cannot fail 
to be popular among the ladies. The first of these, the “ Ladies’ 
Complete Guide to Needle Work and Embroidery,” by Miss Lam- 
bert, enters into a discussion and explanation of the bright art of 
tapestry and its associates, wool, silk, gold and silver, chenille and 
braids, and the other gifts of needle-work, canvas, Berlin patterns, 
embroidery, which should be “a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground,” and crochet in such a pleasant way that one can but sing 
“ The Needle’s Excellency,” with old John Taylor, whom Pope 
called the Swan of the Thames, and assure the ladies with him, as 
much as man’s assurance upon such a topic may account, that of 

** All sortes of workes almost that can be named, 
Here are directions how they may be framed.” 

The second, the ‘‘ Ladies’ Guide to True Politeness and Perfect 
Manners,” is by Miss Leslie, the author of the cook books, and pro- 
fesses to give information and instruction upon all topics connected 
with behavior. The preface is very characteristic and peculiar. 
“Tt is said that soon after the publication of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ 
not fewer than six Yorkshire schoolmasters—or rather, six princi- 
pals of Yorkshire institutes—took journeys to London with the 
express purpose of prosecuting Dickens for libel, each one con- 
sidering himself shown up to the world as Mr. Squeers of Dothe. 
boys Hall. Now, if Dickens had drawn as graphic a picture of 
Dothegirls Hall, we firmly believe that none of the lady principals 
of similar institutes would have committed themselves by evincing 
so little tact, and adopting such impolitic proceedings. They 
would wisely have held back from all appropriation of the obnox- 
ious character, and passed it over unnoticed, as if it could not 
possibly have the slightest reference to them.” One might very 
justly ask Miss Leslie, after reading the above, of what need is 
there of writing a book of manners for ladies? The same firm also 
publish “‘ The Deformed,” by Mrs. Marsh. 

Ashmead & Evans, who have just commenced publishing, have 
sent me what they call their “first baby,” a very pleasing story for 
children entitled ‘‘Busy Hands and Patient Hearts.” Itis a reprint 
of an English translation from the German, and is printed and 
bound very neatly. They have some other children’s books in 
preparation. T. 
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—It may not be generally known that anything will cook just 
as soon in water boiling as slowly as possible as it will in water 
boiling with the greatest fury. Water under the pressure of the 
atmosphere and at the level of the sea boils at 212° Fah., and as 
long as it is open to the air, no fire, however fierce, will heat it a 
single degree above this temperature. If the vessel be closed 
with an air-tight cover so as to increase the pressure on the 
surface of the liquid, it may be heated to any degree whatever. 
As the pressure increases with the temperature, the strength of 
the boiler must be increased in proportion. If the vessel be raised 
above the surface of the earth, the water will boil at a lower 
temperature than 212° Fah., as the pressure of the atmosphere is 
decreased by raising the vessel. 


—A method of steering ships by telegraph has been recently 
invented. The apparatus appears extremely simple. There is in 
front of the wheel at which the helmsman is stationed a neat 
stand-plate, like a sun-dial stand, with an upright dial-plate, upon 
which works a hand or indicator, and this hand is made trans- 
parent at night by a lamp. The officer in command has a similar 
dial-plate before him, connected with the first by a wire. By an 
ingenious contrivance a sharp-sounding gong is struck with every 
signal, so that the man’s attention is called to the dial-plate 
before him. The number of strokes directs the helmsman or 
the gunner what to do in a storm or a battle, when next to im- 
possible to convey a message in any other manner; and thus many 
battles may be gained or lives saved. 

—Duke de Luynes has been at Jerusalem, and is at the present 
time exploring the Deac Sea on board a small steamer, called the 
“‘Segar,’’ 33 feet in length. He had this built on purpose at Tou- 
lon. It was then taken to pieces and sent to Jaffa, whence it was 
conveyed to the Dead Sea on the backs of camels. The Arabs in 
the neighborhood, struck with amazement at the sight of this tiny 
vessel moving along the waters in a way inexplicable to them, 
firmly believe that it was a Chastan (demon) which had risen from 
the bottom of the accursed lake of Sodom. At Beirut the duke dis- 
covered cave deposits, abounding in flint knives, fossil bones, 
bearing the usual marks of having passed through the hands of 
man. 

—Duboseq, a French optician, has succeeded in producing the 
effect of zigzag lightning on the stage with its peculiar blue color, 
by means of a concave mirror, in the process of which there are 
two carbon poles of a powerful battery nearly in contact. When 
the mirror is rapidly move1 by the hand, and the poles touch for a 
brief interval, a dazzling stream of light is thrown across the stage 
precisely like a flash of lightning. He has also produced a rain- 
bow by means of an electric spectrum, which is used with effect 
in the opera of “ Moses.” 

—The number of commercial steamers belonging to France is 
now 338, having increased from 64 in 1837. Of these 166 trade 
from Atlantic ports, and 172 in the Mediterranean. 

—France contains 12,800,000 acres of natural meadow land, 
6,500,000 of artificial meadow, and 16,500,000 acres of pasture 
land. 

—A great number of precious stones have been purchased by 
the French government from that of Portuga]. Fifty diamond 
cutters are now constantly employed at the imperial factory. 

—Paris is to have an additional supply of pure water from the 
river Dhuis. The supplying reservoir is to be of the area of 





twenty acres. 





—It is confidently anticipated that at no remote period photo- 
graphy will be so far advanced as to be able to give to the eye the 
various colors of the objects it represents. The colors of the 
spectrum have been produced on silver plates immersed in @ 
solution of chlorine, but the effect is transitory. Fixation is 
now the great object of which many eminent operators are in 
search. 

—Soap-making on a small scale may be carried on by pouring 
a pint of boiling water on a penny’s worth of glycerine powder 
properly prepared. It forms a fine lather, strengthens and im- 
proves the clothes washed in it, and does not in the least injure 
the hands. 

—Collodion is applied with great success in Vienna to the cure 
of tumefactions, phlegmons, and erratic erysipelas. It is applied 
with a brush. Wonderful cures are mentioned. 

—On the 16th of March of the present year the British cotton 
market indicated a deficiency of imports in 1864, as compared 
with 1863, of 17,341 bales; deficiency of stock on hand, 133,447 
bales. At the present rate of consumption there is not enough on 
hand for two months to come. 

—The stock of sugar in the British warehouses has been in- 
creasing for the last three years, and is greater now than evor 
before. 

—A French physician recommends essence of turpentine as a 
specific for nervous headache and hemicrania, even when accom- 
panied with vertigo, to which females are especially subject. 

—Farmers are said to attain the greatest longevity, and street 
scavengers live long owing to their constant occupation out of 
doors. 

—It is proposed to erect a suspension bridge over the straits of 
Messina to unite Sicily with the main land. The chains are to 
be of cast steel, and strong enough to support sevoral railway 
trains. ‘ 

—In the heart of the city of London there is a church where to 
this day, in pursuance of some old bequest, on Easter Tuesday the 
rector preaches what is called the ‘‘ Flower Sermon,” which is 
always about flowers, and the people who come to hear it bring 
bouquets of flowers in their hands. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


—_—— 
LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this association was held at its 
rooms in Brooklyn on Thursday the 19th inst., Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
one of the vice-presidents, in the chair. In the absence of the 
secretary the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. The 
treasurer announced that $100 had been received from Mr. Richard 
P. Buck toward the fund for the formation of a library of books 
and pamphlets relating to the local history of the towns of Maine. 
The gentleman announced to have delivered the lecture of tke 
evening being absent, Mr. J. S. Loring was called up, and read a 
paper on “The Life of John Hancock, the first Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.” The essayist, after giving a bio- 
graphical sketch of Hancock, referred to his connection with such 
distinguished men as Adams and Lafayette, and related many 
incidents of interest concerning the tea excitement, and of the many 
struggles preceding the actual outbreak of hostilities with the 
mother country. After the conclusion of the essay the society 
adjourned until its next monthly meeting. 

CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This society’s regular meeting was held May 17th. Among its 
collections for the month (632) were charts, reports, etc., of the har- 
bors of the great Lakes, and extensive MS. statistics of all the 
counties of Iowa. Two noticeable books were received, the “‘ Laws 
of the Cherokee Nation,” Tahlequah, c. n. 1852, supposed to be 
the sole attempt at a written code of laws ever made by the North 
American Indians, and in which their “slave code” is conspicuous ; 
also, Hugginiana, or Huggin’s Fantasy,” N. Y., 1808, commemo- 
rating a once noted barber and /riseur of that city. Interesting 
letters were read at the meeting from Hon. George Churchill, of 
Troy, Ill., a respected resident of Illinois from an early date, and 
now engaged, with others, in preparing a history of Madison county, 
one of the first organized. Mr. J. B. Stunsell, of Colorado Terri- 
tory, communicated information relative to the Indian tribes of that 
region, and his belief that no printed works, in the Indian dialects, 
exist among them. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. Van Nostraxp.—The Steam Engine Indicator, and the Improved Mano- 


meter Steam and Vacuum Gauges, their utility and application. By Paul 
Stillman. New edition. 
W. S. & A. Martign.—The Book for the Nation and the Times. By a Cit- 


izen U.S.N.A. 

F. A. Brapy.—The Deformed. A novel by Mrs. Marsh, 

T. B. Pgrerson & Bros.—The Woman in Black. By the author of “The 
Man in Gray.” 

A. Witi1ams & Co., Boston.—A Sketch of ‘the Theory and Cureof Phthisis 
(Tuberculous Consumption). By Dr. Carl Both. 

Snetpon & Co.—Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism. By 
George W. Bethune, D.D. In2vols. Vol. I. 

J. B. Lippincorr & Co.—Jenny Wade, of Gettysburg. 








AGENTS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 


American Nuws Company, No, 121 Nassau street, New York ; successors to 
Sinclair Tousey and H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 


Mrssns. TruByER & Co., No. 60 Paternoster Row, London, England, 
Messrs. L’Herperrz, Kang & Co., No. 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris, France. 


Messrs. Trupner & Co., and Messrs. L’Herserrz, Kane & Co. are 
authorized to receive both subscriptions and advertisements for the Rounp 
TaBLe. 





The postage on the Rounp TaBLz is FIVE CENTS a quarter of a year, if paid in 
advance, either at the mailing office, or office of delivery. Subscribers will 
please bear this in mind, and arrange for the postage on the paper at the 





office at which they receive it. 
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NEw BOOKS BY 


DONALD G. MITCHELL, Ese. (Ik Marvel), 
HON. GEO. P. MARSH, 

HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, Eso, 

REV. DR. H. BUSHNELL, 

HON. J. T. HEADLEY, 

RT. REV. R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 

MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND, 

REV. JAS. DRUMMOND, 

DR. J. G. HOLLAND (Timothy Titcomb), 
PROF. G. L. CRAIK, 

RE’. WM. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., 
STA.TDARD EDITION F@DERALIST (H. 


C. L. BRACE, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY SCRIBNER,. 
No. 124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


1. SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT 
AND ATTIC. By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


2. AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. 
By H.'T. Tuckerman. 1 vol.. $2 50, 


3. MARSH’S, Hon. G. P.. MAN AND NA- 
TURE. 1 vol., $3 50, 


4. BUSHNELL’S, REV. DR. H., WORK AND 
PLAY. 1 vol., $175. 


6. HEADLEY’S, J. T., CHAPLAINS AND 
CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. 1 vol., $1 50. 


6. TRENCH’S. DEAN, SYNONYMS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2d Part. 1 vol., $1 25. 


7. KIRKLAND’S, MRS. C. M., SCHOOL-GAR- 
LAND. 2 vols., (Ist and 2d Series, sold separately), 
$2 50. 


8. THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Rev. James Drummond. Edited by Dr. J. G. 
Holland. 1 vol. i2mo, $1 50. 


9. A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. 2vols. 8vo. By Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., 
price $6. 

10. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By Prof. G. 
L. Craik. 2 vols. 8vo, price $7. 


11. THE FQ2DERALIST, with Bibliographical 
and Historical Introduction and Notes, by Henry B. 
Dawson. With Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 740, price 
$3 75. 


12. LETTERS TO THE JONESES. By Tim- 
othy Titcomb. Uniform with ‘Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Let- 
ters to Young People,” etc. In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1 50. ; 

13. THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD; 
or, a Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 


14. GILEAD; OR, THE VISION OF ALL 
SOULS’ HOSPITAL. An Allegory, by Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, burnished edges, with en- 
graved frontispiece, $1 50. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
For sale by all book % Hers, 


7 THE SINGER 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Our Letter “A” Famitry Sewina Macuine 
Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond 
doubt the best and cheapest and most beautiful of al 
Family Sewing Machines yet offered to the public. No 
other Family Sewing Machine has so many useful appli- 
ances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering 
Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. 
No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, 
and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improve- 
ments make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates 
of speed, It makes the interlocked stitch, which is the 
best stitch known, Any one, even of the most ordinary 
capacity, can see at a glance how to use the letter “A” 
Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of 
cunning workmanship of the most useful kind. It pro- 
tects the machine when not in use. and when about to be 


operated may be opened as a sp and substantial 





table to sustain the work. While some of the Cases, 
made out of the choicest woods, are finished in the simplest 
and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and em- 
bellished in the most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are forg{manufacturing purpos:s. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 


thread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 
Send for a Pamphlet. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
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Now READY : 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FAIR. 


Complete in 17 Numbers from April 5 to April 23, 1864, 
In a neatly bound quarto volume ; price $1 50. 


The brilliant array of authors who contributed original 
articles to the columns of this representative of the Grest 
Metropolitan Fair, have furnished a volume full of tle 
choicest specimens of literature worthy of permanent pre- 
servation for its intrinsic value as well as for the recollec- 
tions with which it is associated. 

The trade supplied, Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN F. TROW, 


No, 50 Greene street, New York. 


‘THIS DAY PUBLISHED : 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be completed in 20 monthly parts. 
PART I. NOW READY. Price 25 cts. 
YE BOOK OF BUBBLES ; 
Or, Secoxp Boox or Nonsense. 


Illustrated by Darley, Hoppin, Beard, Carroll, Clinton, 
Miss Fay, Curtis, Fisk, and others. 
1 vol., price $2, 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
(Successor to M. Doolady), 
No, 49 Walker street, N. Y. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, 





Have published the following important works, illustra 
tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 
United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 
rians, Students, and others interested in this important 
field of Literature and Social Progress, 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List 0! 
Books published in the United States of America during 
the last Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduc 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 8vo, pp. 700. 
half bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


[2 A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 
erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is ia prepa- 
tation. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABO- 
RIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann E, Lupwia. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor WiLL14M 
W. Turner. Edited by Nicnotas Tausner, 8vo, pp. 
282. Price 10s. 6d. 


3" A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg on his 
various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
ceived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully toc ul attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States of Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 
the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated either into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly as popular 
in England as they are in the land of his birth. The 
transactions of American Literary and Scientific bodies 
are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperishable monuments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 
quite indispensable. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & €O., No. 60 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have b-en mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and well-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newsnapers, etc., 
and everything connected with Literature, > cience, and 
the Arts, on advautageous terms, and will b: happy to 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and |'ooksellers 
in the United States requiring an efficient Mnropean 
agency. 





(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departmexts of Literature, 

History, Biography. Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc.. etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


t of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


[HE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market garden:, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberiy Plan‘s 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, anJ 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail. 

B. M. WATSON 


Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 








U. S, 10-40 BONDS. 


These bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issued under 
this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any state or municipal authority. Subscrip- 
tions to these Bonds are received in United States notes 


or notes of National Banks. They are 


TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE 
PAID IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over one hundred dollars annually and on 
all other Bonds semi-annually. The interest is payable on 


the first days of March and September in each year. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer. Registered Bonds arerecorded 
on the books of the U. 8, Treasurer, and can be transferred 
only on the owner’s order. Coupon Bonds are payable to 


bearer, and are more convenient for commercial uses. 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the ac- 
crued interest in coin (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent, for pre- 
mium), or receive them drawing interest from the date of 


the subscription and deposit. As these Bonds are 


EXEMPT FROM MUNICIPAL OR STATE 
TAXATION, 


their value is increased from one to three per cent. per 
annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various 
parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay 
OVER EIGHT PER CENT. INTEREST 


in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent 
or temporary investment, 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. S. 
Bonds. 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 


In all other forms of indebtedness the faith or 


communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the 
country i3 holden to secure the payment of both principal 
and interest in coin. 


These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 
up to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus 
made equally available to the smallest lender and the 
largest capitalist. They can be converted into money at 
any moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 


interest. 

It may be useful to state in this connection that the 
total Funded Debt of the United States on which interest 
is payable in gold, on the 3d day of March, 1864, was 
$768,965,000. The interest on this debt for the coming fiscal 
year will be $45,937,126, while the customs revenue in 
gold for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, has 
heen so far at the rate of over $100,000,000 per annum. 


Jt will be seen that even the present gold revenues of 
the Government are largely in excess of the wants of the 
Treasury for the payment of gold interest, while the 
recent increase of the tariff will doubtless raise the annual 
receipts from customs on the same amount of importations, 
to $150,000,000 per annum. 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents 
were not issued until March 26, but the amount of Bonds 
reported sold at the United States Treasury up to May 7 
was 


$44,606,100. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
ted States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasur- 

t New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 
st National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall st. 

Second National Bank of New York, 23d st., Broadway, 

Fourth National Bank of New York, Pine st. 

fiixth National Bank of New York, 6th av. and B’way. 

Tenth National Bank of New York, No. 240 Broadway. 

New York Nat. Exchange Bank, No. 184 Greenwich st. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 


which are depositories of Public money, and all 


RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depository Banks), will furnish farther information on ap- 
plication and 





AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No, 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


£300,000 00 
- $12,821 78 


This Cou:pany insures, at customary rates of premium, 
“gainst all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
- a tr PREIGH® - also. against loss or damage by 
remem are paid in gold, Losses will be paid in 
gold. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
out incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium. 
All losses sate adjusted and promptly paid. 
SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C, Goopripaz, Secretary. 


Cash Capital - - 
Assets, April 1. 1864 





SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


‘WASHINGTON INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane). New York.—Cash Capital, $400,000 ; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $562,000, 
Scrip DivipEnp, 1861...........-- 
Scere Divipenp, 1862.. ....60 per cent, 
Scrip Divipenp, 1863. 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
nts, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wa. K. Lorurop, Secretary. 
Ww. A. Scorr, Assistant-Secretary. 


BAL BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 


ss... .2. +60 per cent. 








Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY 
SILVER WARE, 


Importers of 
WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND MOSAIC 
TABLES, Erc. 

RICH ASSORTMENT OF E 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


ESTABLISHED, 1821. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No, 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, , 
New York. 





STAN DARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 63, 65, 67, anv 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiarde, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable good8 at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushi are factured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 


i B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 


AMERICAN WATCH 


In superior styles and quality of Cages. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


To AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, 4ND TO CLUBS. My Whole 
sale pan pg tend ae isp = ery — of pack 
to oa, Newpo t, and New York. 
a P B. M. WATSON, 
O34 Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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PONT FAIL TO READ THIS. 
COFFEE’. COFFEE ''. COFFEE ''' 
THE 


LAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reavg sr. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. ¥., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


_ 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 
Dre. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
I advice my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 
The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 


ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case.of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and [ cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 

Beware or CounTeErFeiTs! 


and be sure that the packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No, 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

ia lB. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., 
for Goss aid Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


(CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway. 

The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the Nzw ScaLz 
CHICKERING GRAND P1ANo-Fortes has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


REMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 625 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail. B. M. WATSON, 

7 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 














GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


Pnos, MELODEONS, HARMO- 


NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons, 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Neo. 481 Broadway, New York. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 
=—X—_—_—_—_—__—>—>=—K—_—_—_—_——_—K_—_—_—X«—“—X_F—= 


DEAFNESS , 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, 


DISCHARGES FRUM THE EARS, 
CATARRH, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, 

 SCROFULA, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 


THROAT DIFFICULTIES, ALL DISEASES OF THE EYE, 


With all diseases which infest the human body, 
cured effectually by 


MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 
METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY! 
Price $5. 
THE POOR RICHARD’S EYE WATER 
AND THE 
SCALP RENOVATOR, 
WHICH ARE DISTINCTLY SEPARATE. 


Price...... $1 each. 


No boring with instruments. 

No blowing in the ears. 

No snuffing up the nostrils or introducing wires. 

No pouring medicines down the throat. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY will reach every 
spot that instruments will reach, and thousands of places 
besides. 


MRS. M. G. BROWN, 
METAPHYSICAL PHYSICIAN, 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, No. 16 Bond St. 


In consequence of the prejudice existing in regard to 
patent medicines, and the low estimate at which they are 
held by people in general, it is my earnest desire that my 
Metaphysical Discovery should not be received or classed 
with patent medicines of the age. You ask me why. I 
answer, because it is @ SCIENTIFIC SPECIALTY, differing in 
application, tendencies, and results from all other reme- 
dies and preparations which have ever gone before it ; and, 
farther, because the Metaphysical Discovery is the result 
of inherited power to trace effects to their first cause. 
This may be styled originality of thought; therefore let it 
be understood that the Metaphysical Discovery is not only 
the result of inherited power, but also the result of a life 
of rare philosophical research, and that, too, in an un- 
beaten track. The mind of the discoverer could not be 
satisfied with any development less than the first cause 
of disease. This kind of knowledge, and this alone, is 
what a rational, sensible, and enlightened people de- 
mand. Nine-tenths of the physicians of the age are 
totally unfit for their positions, as the power to trace 
effects to their cause belong to the few. 

This bold assertion requires no proof. Every house in 
the land has the proof within its own doors. Disease 
reigns and triumphs in every house, and is transmitted 
from parent to child and from generation to generation, 
thus entailing to our loved ones a life worse than death. 
How correct is the sentence, ‘‘ My people perish for lack 
of knowledge.” Awake, awake, ye slumbering world, 
and betake yourselves to thought. Think and live! 
Diseased individuals, whoever thou art, remember that 
there is but one root in the human system which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease, and that no 
earthly power can remove your disease except that root 
be destroyed. Your disease may change its nature and 
locality, but remember it will again come forth with 
other attendants, and stop your fleeting breath at a time 
unlookedfor. With confidence I say to the world that 
my Metaphysical Discovery is the only remedy ever 
offered to the world which will utterly annihilate the 
root of disease. The Discovery consists of three distinct 
preparations, one for the scalp, one for the-eyes, and one 
for the ear. These work in conjunction, and strike at the 
root of all disease. When I say all, I mean every discase 
that ever infested the human body. 


Read the following Certificates Carefully : 


ASTHMA, PHTHISIC, AND CATARRH OF SEVERAL 
YEARS’ STANDING CURED. 


It is with heartfelt gratitude to God that I am enabled 
to give the following certificate, for the benefit of the suf- 


fering : 

When a little girl at boarding-school, on the banks of 
the Hudson, I suffered severely the first year from Phthis- 
ic, which soon began to take the form of Asthma, It 
soon became necessary to remove me from the air of the 
Hudson. 

No language can describe my sufferings for fourteen 

ears, 

My family removed me to different climates, thinking 
some atmosphere could be found where I could breathe 
more easily—but all to no purpose. 

Some years since Catarrh also made its appearance. 
My Asthma was so severe that I was almost constantly 
suffering from an attack (which always confined me to hed 
for several days) or the effects of an attack. My bed- 
room had almost become an hospital; burning saltpeter 
paper, smoking stramonium, &c., &c., mustard poultices 
had become, as it were, a second nature. I was reduced 
to a skeleton, and ofien at the point of death. My family 
no more thought of raising me out of Asthma, and its at- 
tendants, than of raising a corpse from the grave, 
Almost everything thought or heard of, during a period of 
fourteen years, was tried in my behalf, and I fully believe 
had I not been blessed with a most devoted sister who 
watched me by day and night, applying remedies neces- 
sary to aid me in breathing, before my attacks gained on 
me, I would long ere this have passed from time. 

I have been under the treatment of the first physicians 
in New York and Philadelphia, but they could afford me 
no relief. 

When I first began to use Mrs. M. G. Brown’s ‘‘ Meta- 
physical Discovery” I was thought to be dying. I soon 
felt my Catarrh breaking up and disappearing. For 
eight months I have not had an attack of Asthma, which I 
could not say for years and years previously. Wonder- 
ful! I feel unspeakably thankful for this, and seem in a 
new world, 

I expect to travel considerably for some time. All 
letters addressed ‘* E,”” Box 32, Philadelphia P. 0., will 
reach me, and will meet with a prompt reply. At any 
time I may be where an interview may be had, I will 
notify the writer of the same. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30, 1864. 

I, William Lee, of Gloucester, Camden county, N. J., 
do certify that my wife, Elien, has bzen suffering severely 
with a complication of diseases for eight years. Her first 
trouble was womb complaint, which confined her to bed 
for seven weeks. Diseases of various kinds set in, one 
after another, till my wife became almost a perfect wreck. 
She has been under the treatment of ten promi phy- 
sicians, all of whom failed to give her any relief, and she 
was fast sinking into the arms of death. It is more than 
four years since she was able to attend to household duties, 
and I had been compelled to employ a housekeeper. We 
had given up doctoring as useless. Some time ago my 
housekeeper, very providentially, went to Kingsessing, 
Pennsylvania, to see her sister, when she learned that Mr. 
John Richmond (her sister’s neighbor) had given up work 
and was at the point of death ; but sending for Mrs. M. 
G. Brown’s “‘ Metaphysical Discovery,” and using it faith- 
fully, had been restored to health, and was up and at 
work again When my housekeeper came home she told 
me the circumstances, and- prevailed on me to write to 
Mr. Richmond for the particulars. I did so and received 
them. We then sent for Mrs. M. G. Brown’s ‘‘ Metaphysi- 








cal Discovery,” and my wife has used it faithfully. The 
result is, her womb complaint has entirely gone, and she 
can now do the work of her house. I consider that dis- 
ease is fast leaving her system, and she is regaining her 
original health. Her eyes, which were very weak, are 
clear and strong. I unhesitatingly ascribe my wife’s re- 
covery from the jaws of death to Mrs. M. G. Brown’s 
“ Metaphysical Discovery,” and recommend it to all who 
suffer from any disease whatever, as it strikes at the root 
of all disease. Should any person wish to call in reference 
to the above, I am willing to see them or write, as they 
may desire. 


Two remarkable cures in one family, by Mrs. M. G. 
Brown, Metaphysical Physician and Professor on the Eye, 
Ear, Throat, etc. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


I, Henry Wicker, aged 78, No. 239 East 30th street, New 
York, do certify that I have been very deaf for a lon 
time, but by the use of Mrs. M, G. Brown’s ‘* Metaphysi 
Discovery ” my hearing has been entirely restored, so 
that I can now enjoy church services, etc., which I could 
not before. 

CURE OF CATARRH. 


I, Mrs, E. Russell, a member of the same family, and 
now using Mrs. M. G. Brown’s Metaphysical Discovery for 
Catarrh, from which I have suffered many years. I find 
the catarrh fast ey peng and at the same time it has 
restored to me the full use of one of my arms, which I had 
lost the entire use of for fourteen years. 





Read the following Certificate, handed to Mrs. M. G. 
Brown, of No. 410 Arch street, by Rev. P..S. Henson, pas- 
tor of Broad street Baptist church : 

PuiLapeLpata, Oct. 17, 1862. 

From injuries received in my right eye, when a boy, a 
chronic inflammation had been produced, in q of 
which I suffered constant martyrdom. Every moment of 
my waking life was embittered, and I was frequently un- 
able to sleep at night. 

A variety of remedies had been resorted to without suc- 
cess, and I entertained the purpose, as a last resort, of 
having the ball taken out of the socket in the hope 
of thus finding relief. 

In the meanwhile, most providentially, I noticed one 
day in a shop window a bottle of Poor Richard’s Eye 
Water. I had never heard of it before, but determined to 
try it, and did with the most delightful results. In a 
few days the painful irritation was removed. I could 
bear the strongest light, and went forth as it were to the 
enjoyment of a new life. I now keep a bottle of it always 
in the house, and if my eye seems at all disposed to annoy 
me I give it a dose, and there is an end of it. i would 
not be without it for any amount of money. I take occa- 
sion to say farther that my wife used to suffer severely at 
times from protracted pain in and over her eyes, and she 
has found Poor Richard’s Eye Water a sovereign specific 
in her case, giving her almost instant relief. 

Grateful to God for the benefit I have personally re- 
ceived, I cannot but recommend the preparation most 
cordially to all who have been sufferers like myself, 

P. 8. HENSON, 
Pastor of the Broad street Baptist church, 
Residence, No, 1,430 Poplar street, Philadelphia. 
A BLIND DOCTOR RECEIVES HIS SIGHT. 

I, Dr. J. Moore, of Berkley, N. J., assert, for the bene- 
fit of all who suffer, that I have been afflicted with dis- 
eased eyes for twenty-three years ; became diseased while 
a midshipman in the navy. I have been in the Eye Infir- 
mary in Providence, where they wanted to perform an op- 
eration, but I would not consent. Five of the best physi- 
cians failed to cure me ; two of them assured me my eyes 
would run out in a few weeks. One of them procured a 
letter for my admittance into the Eye Infirmary here. 
While preparing to go, a friend advised me to try Mrs. 
M. G. Brown. On the 9th day of September, 1863, I went 
to see her, led by my wife, as I was totally blind. I ceuld 
see nothing—have been blind fora year. Mrs. B. told me 
my case was bad, and almost hopeless, through the quan- 
tity of blue stone and vitriol administered. The lady 
farther said if anything would reach my case, the Meta- 
physical Discovery would. She made the first applica- 
tion; I brought the medicine home, have used it three 
weeks, and the result is that I came into Philadelphia 
without any one to lead me, asI cansee well. Onthe 29th 
of September I sat in Mrs. M. G, Brown’s office and read 
the signs on the opposite side of the street, and wrote a 
letter at her desk, and can see distinctly everything 
around me. I am now following my practice and support- 
ing my family, which must have been in beggary had I 
not been cured. 

Hundreds of certificates of cures of deafness in and 
around Boston can be found at the office. 

Persons wishing the medicines will please inclose the 
amount as above stated, and address MRS, M. G. BROWN, 
at any of her offices. 

No. 410 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

No. 25 Bond street, New York. 

After the Ist of May, No. 16 Bond street, N. Y. 
And Room No. 43 American House, Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., : 





oston. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston. 


Consultation free of charge. Call for a circular at the 
American House, No. 56 Hanover street, room No. 43, 


BOwWwveER’S 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 





Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, J.umbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and disea cs having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form. 

But above ll, its properties have been specially tested 
and found eculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficaciou3 a cure is within his grasp. © 

M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


NEW EXHIBITION. 


ae 








ROSSITER’S GREAT PAINTING, 
EVE IN THE BOWER OF EDEN. 


Life-size, from description in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lest.” 
Open from 8 a.m. till 10 P.m., at 
THE CRAYON ART GALLERY, 


No, 756 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 


PLANtTs AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great 7 Price list now ready. 
B. WATSON, 


Plymouth, Mass. 





883 
W iistar’s BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY, 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE REME- 
DIES IN THE WORLD FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS,{WHOOPING-COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, 

CROUP, 


AND EVERY AFFECTION OF 
-THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 
CONSUMPTION. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

So general has the use of this remedy become, and so 
popular is it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount 
its virtues. Its works speak for it, and find utterance in 
the abundaht and voluntary testimony of the many who 
from long suffering and settled disease have by its use 
been restored to pristine vigor and health. We can pre- 
sent a mass of evidence in proof of our assertions, that 


CANNOT BE DISCREDITED. 


Important Testimony from Physicians. 





From 8S. THATCHER, M.D., 
Of Hermon, N. Y. 


‘“Wistar’s Batsam or WiLD Carrey gives universal 
satisfaction, It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and 
cleansing the Lungs, and allaying Irritation, thus remov- 
ing the cause, instead of drying up the Cough and leay- 
ing the cause behind. I consider the Balsam as good as 
any, if not the best Cough Medicine with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 

From W. B. LYNCH, M.D., 


Of Auburn, N. Y. 


“T most cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Wis- 
tar’s Balsam, I have used it in my family in Pulmonary 
Affections, Coughs, and Colds, and esteem it a most valu- 
able remedy, and have recommended it in various com- 
plaints of this nature with invariably happy results.” 


From H. D. MARTIN, M.D., 
Of Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 


“Having used in my practice the last four years Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, with great success, I most 
cheerfully recommend it to these afilicted with obstinate 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc.” 


~ 


WISTAR’'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


—_—— 


From HON, JUDGE SPRAKER, 
Of Canajoharie, N. Y.. 


who would refuse to give his valuable and important tes- 
timony unless satisfied that this remedy possesses all the 
merits claimed for it. 

‘‘—This is to certify that myself and family have used 
Dr. Wistak’s BaLsaM or WILD CuERry for several years, 
and that I take great pleasure in recommending it in 
preference to anything of the kind for the purposes for 
which it is intended. in cases of Asthma, Phthisic, or 
Affection of the Throat, I have never met with anything 
equal to it.”’ 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


None genuine unless signed “YT, BUTTS,” on the 
wrapper. 


For sale by 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York, 
8S. W. FOWLE & Co., 
Proprietors, Boston. 
And by all Druggists. 


HLUNNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of 
such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from every com- 
ponent calculated to debilitate, and by such to allow the 
greatest freedom of use day or night,as the only true theory 
by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be effectually 
cured. To prevent asking attention to long stories of great 
cures, when local causes make almost all such complaints 
different in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be 
sacred, in Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to 
all Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, 
end in Consumption, ‘lestimonials from Physicians of 
the highest respectability, and from invalids, can be seen 
at my office by all interested. For sale by all Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers. JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprie- 
tor, Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass, 


D® B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 








No, 49 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Formerly of 29 Winter street, Boston, treats succese- 
fully Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. Also, removes Moth, Freckles, and other Dis- 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultations free, 


For particulars inclos¢ stamp for Circular. 
HOLLoway's PILLS. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTON PRODUCES 


thin and acrid blood.{ These unrivaled Pilis at once 
poree that fluid of all impurities, and give a powerful 
impulse to the digestive machinery. Health and vigor 
are the certain results. 

Ifthe reader of this cannot get the medicine from the 
drug store in his place, let him write to No 80 Maiden 
lane, N. ing the amount, and I will mail a box 








. ¥., inch 
free of expense. 
T. HOLLOWAY, 
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HERD & HOUGHTON, 


PUB LISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Will open in a few days, 
AT No. 401 BROADWAY, 
a well selected assortment of 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 


of their own importation. 
STANDARD AMERICAN BOOKS, 
selected with care for their own sales. 


Many of these books will be in fine bindings, especially 
adapted for Public or Private Libraries. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


a choice assortment. 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 
in plain and fine bindings. 
BIBLES, 
quarto and smaller sizes. 
PRAYER and HYMN BOOKS, 
a large stock in various bindings. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
of the better class, 


ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS, 
in fine bindings. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 


of all Publishers. 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, 
an extensive assortment. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
of various styles and prices. 


All of which are offered at low prices at 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


MESSRS. HURD & HOUGHTON intend making their 
store a pleasant resort for all genuine book-lovers, and 
they especially invite the presence of clergymen. The 
usual discount will be allowed them on all purchases. 

They are sole agents in New York for the publications 
of Warren F, Draper, of Andover, Mass., which they will 
supply on favorable terms. 
¢ By special arrangement with Mr. G, P. Putnam, they 
will keep a full stock of his publications, and supply them 
to the trade at his net prices. 

Mr. Joseph Sabin, well and favorably known for his 
long experience and extensive bibliographical knowledge, 
will have charge of their “‘ Library Book” department. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS, 
PART IL, NOW READY. 
LETTERS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
FROM 1833 to 1847. 
EDITED BY 
PAUL MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, of Berlin, 
AND 
Ds. CARL MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
of Heidelberg, 
With a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions. 
Compiled by 
Dr. JULIUS RIETZ, 
Translated by 


LADY WALLACE. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

“There is not a page in this delightful volume which 
would not yield matter of pleasure and instruction to the 
reader. There is no leaving this book, which is fuller of 
artistic precepts and record of practice, and personal indi- 
cations of character,than any collection of musical letters 
which, till now, has seen daylight. There will be no end 
of appeal to it, so long as people shall live who believe 
that Music is no sensual enchantress, no enervating Dali- 
lah, but a Muse, a Grace, a power, a truth, and a human- 
izing influence among the arts.”—London Atheneum. 

“‘ Mendelssohn, the great composer, may be known to all 
by his works, but Mendelssohn, the great and good man, 
can scarcely be revealed to strangers, save by perusal of 
his correspondenice.””—London Review. 

For sale by all principal booksellers, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
F, LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
Ne. 1323 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 





just PUBLISHED, 


CONTINENTAL MONTHLY FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS—No, XXX. 


Ernest Renan’s Theory. By Hugh Miller Thompson. 
#none. Chapter VII. 
The Dove. By Martha Walker Cook. d 
The Mississippi River and its Peculiarities. By De B. 
R. Keim. 
Sketches of American Life and Scenery. No,IV. By 
L. D. Pychowska. 
The March of Life. By Clarence Frederick Buhler. 
Thomas De Quincey and his Writings. By Ww 
Spring. 
at Feed my Lambs.” 
An Hour at the National Academy of Design. 
Aphorisms, By the Rev. Asa Colton. 
The Unkind Word. al 
Language a Type of the Universe. By 8S, P. Andrews. 
An Army : Its Organization and Movements. By Lieut. 
Col. C. W. Tolles, A.Q.M. 
Sleeping. By Hugh Miller Thompson. 
Dr. Fox’s Prescription. By Edwin R. Johnson. 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 


Single copies, Three Dollars a yearin advance. Postage 
paid by, the Publisher. 
JOHN F. TROW, Publisher, 
No. 50 Greene street, New York. 





(TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 

kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 

mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 

for new Priced List for 4° before = — 
e paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 

an eM. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


[HE AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


Contains interesting articles for every educated man and 
woman in America. 


Price $1 per annum ; single numbers 10 cents. 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 


Great Cities. 

Never too Old to Learn. 

What is meant by the Conservation of Force. 
Kindergartens. 

The Last Charge. 

We Never See the Stars, 

Familiar Papers. 

Wonders of the English Language. 
Tobacco. 

Teachers. 

Education in California, 

A Birthday Offering. 

Incident in Thackeray’s Life.. 
Unconscious Teaching. 

School Officers. 

EpIToRIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE : 

State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
School Laws of New York. 

A School of Applied Sciences in Columbia College. 
Agricultural Schools in Europe. 
ScrenrTIric : 

Age of the Earth. 

Heat of the Sun’s Rays. 
Revelations of the Microscope. 
Curious Detection of a Criminal. 
Substitute for Gutta-Percha, 
MiscELtany: 

An American Portrait. 

The Brain. 

Literary Noticks. 





We have in preparation, and will present in an early 
number, a paper upon “Speke and his Geographical 
Discoveries.” It will be illustrated with a portrait of Cap- 
tain Speke, the famous African explorer. 

The January, February, and March numbers contain 
the very interesting scholastic story of ‘‘ Master Sebaltus 
Spurdzer, or Adventures and Misfortunes of a Saxon 
Schoolmaster.” Those who have read this story esteem it 
the best of its class which has ever appeared. 

Any person who will secure five subscribers, and remit 
five dollars, will be entitled to one copy extra. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
PusiisHEers, No. 130 Grand street, 
New York city. 


The American News Go., No. 121 Nassau street, N. Y., 
General Agents for the Trade. 


Now READY. 





THE CAPITAL NEW NOVEL 
WOODBURN, 


By ROSA VERTNER JEFFREY, 
Author of ‘‘ Poems by Rosa,” 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 





The Hartford Courant says of it: 


“Tt is refreshing to meet, in these days of sensationa) 
Braddon- Wood school of fiction, a story possessing so much 
real ability as ‘ Woodburn,’ The scenes are, for the most 
part, laid at the South ; and the many fine pictures of its 
sunny landscapes, with which the book abounds, relieve 
the intense interest of the story. Most of the characters 
are drawn with great cleverness, and a few in such clear 
outlines that we feel assured we have met them in real 
life. The hero and heroine, Mr. Clifford and Ethel Lin- 
ton, are fine characters. Both possess the noblest quali- 
ties of mind and heart, and the reader will be in love with 
them from the first. The villain of the story, who bears 
the harsh-sounding name of Basil Thorn, is a real villain. 
For unmitigated scoundrelism and remorseless hatred it 
would be hard to match him. His miserable death in the 
woods is a relief to us. Rachel Thorn, a sort of Becky 
Sharp, but without Becky’s triumphs, is a powerfully 
drawn character. One of the best personages in the book 
is the narrator herself, Amy Percy—bright, shrewd, hon- 
est—a girl who, disappointed in her first love, doesn’t be- 
lieve in breaking her heart therefor. The plot is ably 
managed, and the secret that hangs about Dr. Foster and 
the maniac is so skillfully concealed until the denouement, 
that it is impossible to guess it. There is much acutencss 
displayed in many of the author’s reflections and observa- 
tions. Her style is clear, compact, and animated, and 
with an occasional exubérance reminding us of Miss 
Prescott. ‘ Woodburn’ will add largely to Mrs. Jeffrey’s 
fame, and in the difficult field of fiction-writing she will 
take high rank.” 


The Louisville Journal says : 


“The authoress of this work is favorably known to the 
public by her remarkable productions in verse. Her 
poetry is distinguished by its deep feeling, fluency, and 
touching pathos, as well as its great descriptive power. 
We always coveted for the public the efforts of Rosa’s pen 
in prose, and predict for ‘ Woodburn,’ filled, as it is, with 
thrilling interest, a popularity equal to that which wel- 
comed her poetic productions. 

“Ttexhibits admirably many of the wayward traits of 
human nature, and unroofs the scenes of daily domestic 
and social life, displaying a thorough knowledge of those 
ways of the heart which so many desire to conceal, and 
which master-minds alone have been able to uncover.” 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 





THouGHTS ON PERSONAL 
RELIGION. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, 


Publish this Day 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. 


Being a treatise on the Christian life in its two chief 
elements, Devotion and Practice. By . 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in ordinary. 


First American from the Fifth London Edition. 


WITH A PREFATORY NOTE, 
By Gzorce H. Hovenroy, D.D., 


Rector of the Church of the Transfiguration in the city of 
New York. 


1 vol. 12mo, 430 pages, price $1 50. 


Dr. Goulburn, the author of the following Treatise on 
the Christian Life, is one of the leading divines of our 
mother Church of England. To his pen she is indebted 
for a number of the most useful religious works that of 
late years have issued from the press, among which may 
be named: ‘* Lectures on the Office of the Holy Commu- 
uion;” ‘Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures ;”? **The Idle Word, or Short Religious 
Essays on the Gift of Speech ;” ‘‘ Sermons Preached Dur- 
ing the last Twenty Years ;’’ ‘‘Sermons at the Bampton 
Lecture in 1850 ;” “* Answer to the Essay on the Educa- 
tion of the World.” 

To those of our own Church who may be familiar with 
any of these works, his ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” 
if not already known to them, will need no word of intro- 
duction or commendation. To others, however, it may 
not be improper to say, that there are few, if any Trea- 
tises of the kind, superior, if of equal merit. It is a 
treatise marked by great comprehensiveness of subject ; 
strong, practical sense; vigor and beauty of style; full- 
ness and felicity of illustration, and thorough warmth and 
spirituality of tone. Its words are, most truly, whole- 
some words—even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
and its doctrine, so sound and moderate withal, is accor- 
ding to godliness (1 Tim, vi. 3), There is nothing in it 
that is dry, uninteresting, unreal, extravagant, impracti- 
cable, or beyond ordinary reach and compass. It is full 
of stimulus and full of encouragement. It is a manual 
not so much, perhaps, for those who have abundant 
leisure and lead a retired life, as for those, especially, 
who are engaged in the ordinary avocations of the world. 
It will teach them how, while living in the world—amid 
its cares and perplexities—to live above the world ; while 
not slothful in business, to be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord; in one word, how to sanctify the secular, all 
engrossing pursuit, and the daily toil.—Eztract from 
Prefatory Note. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHURCH ESSAYS. 
BY 


GEORGE CUMMING McWHORTER. 


Author of a Popular Hand-Book of the New Testament. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1. 

Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt of 

price. 


(Z.UNNERY INSTRUCTIONS, 


Simplified for the 





VouuntTEErR Orricers or THE U. S. Army, 
With Hints to 
EXECUTIVE AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
BY 
LT, COMMANDER EDWARD BARRETT, U.S.N., 
Instructor in Gunnery, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo, eloth, price $1 25. 


This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


No. 192 Broadway, 


Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


[Ty PREPARATION. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


oR, 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. 





By the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM 
(Thomas Ingoldsby). 


With 16 Woodcuts by Leech and Cruickshank. 


2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth extra, $3; half calf, or half 
Turkey, gilt tops, $5, 


These inimitable volumes of rollicking fan must remain 
standard works as long as there is any appreciation of 
mirth. The English edition has reached a sale of 54,000 
copies, and a recent illustrated edition, not complete, was 
subscribed for to the extent of 10,000 copies before publica- 
tion, The American edition has been out of print some 
time, and is much wanted. 


DR. DORAN’S 
ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. §Uniform with our reprints of Dr. 
Doran’s former works, 


Also 150 copies on large paper (for illustrating), with 
ten Photographs of some of the more prominent Actors and 
Actresses from the Restoration to Keene, 


Orders respectfully solicited. 


W J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOTICE. 


Mr. GREGORY announces that he will remove his 
business from its present location, No. 46 Walker street, 
on the first of May next, to 


No. 540 BROADWAY, 


(a few doors above Messrs, Carters’, and nearly opposite 

Mr. John Wiley’s), where he purposes to connect with 

the business of Publishing a general trade in Standard 

and Illustrated Books, which he will offer on favorable 

— = private purchasers, collectors for libraries, and 
e Trade, 


Mr. GREGORY has recently published : 


I. 
THE FUTURE, 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 


This volume is commended by the press as the best 
political volume the times has produced. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25, 


Il. 
HISTORY OF JOHN LAW AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
BY 
ADOLPHE THIERS, 


Author of “‘The Consulate and the Empire.” 


Their’s history of John Law and his famous Banking and 
Mississippi schemes has all the fascination of a romance. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25, 


Ill, 
RUBINA. 
AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Pronounced by numerous critics tobe the bes picture 
of New England rural life we have had. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50, 

Either of the above works mailed, post free, on receipt 


of price. 
JAMES G,. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker st., New York. 


(BR's CIRCLE 


OF THE 
SCTENCE'S. 


Being a Series of Treaties on the Principles of Science, 
and their Application to Practical Pursuits, 
By Professors Owen, Austed, Young, and Tennants; 
Drs. Latham, Smith, Scoffern, Bushnan, and Bronner ; 
Messrs. Mitchell. Twisdep, Dallas, Gore, Imray, Martin, 
Sparling, and others. 
The complete works is fully comprised in nine volumes. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY THOUSAND EN- 
GRAVINGS, 
Embracing treatises on all the more attractive and useful 
branches of human knowledge and experimental science, 
including 
Organic and Inorganic Nature, Practical and Ele- 
mentary Chemistry, Practical Astronomy, 
Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE, AND MECHANICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Price, in cloth, $15 the set, 


NATURAL*‘HISTORY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 


Being a systematic and pepular description of the Habits, 
Structure and Classification of Animals, from the lowest 
to the highest forms, arranged according to their organi- 
zation, profusely illustrated. 


By W. S. Daias, F.L.S., Member of the Entomological 
Societies of London and Paris, etc., etc. 
One Volume, over 800 pages. Cloth binding, $3. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF INANIMATE CREATION ; 


Being a Guide to the Scenery of the Heavens, the Phe- 
nomena of the Atmosphere, the Structure and Geological 
Features of the Earth and its Botanical Productions, 
with numerous and beautiful illustrations. 


By Profs. AustEp, SmitrH, BREEN, ScoFrERN and Lowe. 
One Volume, over 900 pages. Cloth binding, $3, 
LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 
487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487 

H. A. BROWN, Managing Agent. 


T° EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN 
Connected with the New York Press would like to 
obtain a position as correspondent of a daily paper ina 
smaller city. ‘Terms moderate. 
Address’R. W. A., 
Office of the Rounp TABLE, 
: No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 











‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


The largest and most complete literary paper in the 
land. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK, 


Reaching all parts of the country before Saturday 
evening. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Five dollars a year. Two dollars and a half for six 


months, 
Delivered to subscribers by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn. 
RATES TO ADVERTISERS: 
Fifteen Cents a line for a single insertion. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PUBLISHERS, 


Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





No, 17 Mercer street, New York. 


No. 116 Nassau street, N, Y. 














